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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


WO books have reached us this quarter, both of which attempt 

to mirror English life by the delineation of specimen cases. One 

is English Life and Leisure,* the subject of much comment in 
the popular press, and the other is The Canterbury Tales,+ now 
rendered accessible to the ordinary reader by the skill of Nevill 
Coghill and the enterprise of Allen Lane. 

Why is it that the fiction of Chaucer appeals as reaching more 
nearly to a true picture than the facts of Mr Seebohm Rowntree and 
his colleague? It is not purely a matter of method : Chaucer was not 
lacking in opportunities for shrewd observation to enrich with a 
poet’s imagination. Moreover, the method of English Life and 
Leisure—that of drawing on uncensored and unscripted personal 
interviews achieved a considerable success in an earlier book with 
which Mr Rowntree was also associated. Here, unfortunately, at the 
end of the 220 personal reports which comprise the first half of 
English Life and Leisure, one is left with a sense of nagging insistence 
on the undesirable that is simply not congruent with the broad 
observations enforced on those of us whose work also brings us into 
contact with large numbers of individuals. It detracts from the 
undoubted value of much of the carefully compiled data that makes 
up the second half of the book. 

What are the broad conclusions that emerge? We are a drinking 
but not a drunken people : there is a good deal of sexual promiscuity, 
but whether more or less than at earlier times it is impossible to say 
for lack of comparative data: there is much petty dishonesty, not 

* English Life and Leisure—a Social Study, by B. Seebohm Rowntree and 
G. R. Lavers. (Longmans, 15s. net.) 


+ Chaucer—The Canterbury Tales. A new translation by Nevill Coghill. 
(The Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.) 
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all of which appears on the records of the courts, but the fundamental 
probity of our public life remains unchallenged: gambling is wide- 
spread and the fringe of it endangers family economy : the Church, 
and more particularly its clergy, are held in low repute by very large 
numbers of our population. This is a stiff indictment but it is not a 
new one. The challenge in the field of education remains very much 
what it has been throughout at least the last century. 

In attempting to focus that challenge more clearly it may be useful 
to return for a moment to Chaucer. Those vivid personalities, gossip- 
ing their way from Southwark to Canterbury, had a grip on a 
common life of an altogether different order. In the main, they were 
certainly drinkers and their sex life was scarcely above reproach! 
For reasons very different from those of to-day, many of the servants 
of the Church were held to be a fair butt for a scalding wit. But that 
company of people who, we may fairly hold, were not unrepresenta- 
tive, were borne along on certain tides that entered deeply into the 
consciousness of all. There were the tides of the seasons: Priest and 
nun, franklin and knight, reeve and miller, and mine host himself, 
lived in the immediate knowledge of plough time and seed time, 
growth and harvest. And their oaths were not meaningless, they 
were the rough obverse of a coinage with a shining face. 

It is not so to-day: the average of mankind, particularly in the 
West and, above all, in this country, are no longer concentrated in 
the small, reliable interdependence of agricultural economy. They 
are dispersed upon myriad quests and only a tiny minority occupy 
the points of vantage where the threads of the sub-divisions come 
together to form a coherent pattern. Mr Rowntree quotes with 
approval from Guy Hunter’s article in this journal in March 1950, 
where he spoke of an ‘interim period when the churches, once the 
source of a working philosophy covering all fields, have lost much 
of their grip ’. He continued, ‘ it is the duty and opportunity of Adult 
Education to set about the gradual establishment and strengthening 
of civilizing influences throughout national life’ and again ‘ the task 
of adult education is not to teach but to evoke and set upon a 
civilizing mission the latent energies and aspirations of men’. This 
is profoundly true. Whether, or in what degree, we accept the grim 
diagnosis of our society presented by Mr Rowntree and Mr Lavers, 
we shall few of us deny that there is a great deal of doubt and aimless- 
ness that turns restlessly towards vicarious excitement and quick 
stimulus and reaps only an added sense of deficiency. 
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We have learnt over the years that there are certain offerings to be 
made in the name of adult education that can contribute to both 
thought and action of a more satisfying kind. In the last five years, 
as the report we have prepared for the Oxford Conference shows, 
there has been a great increase in the provision of some measure of 
purposeful activity for adult people and, where this provision has 
been informed by a real sense of community need, the response has 
more than justified the effort. Our broad conclusion, both from the 
findings of the report itself and from the contributions that we 
publish in this issue from a group of experienced leaders working at 
many points in the broad acres that make up our field of action, is 
that the ‘ civilizing mission’ of adult education is both more widely 
understood and more widely implemented than at any previous time. 

But against the background of divisions, doubts, uncertainties and 
insufficiencies that surround the daily life of millions, our total effort 
is still clearly inadequate. Even if we reject Mr Rowntree’s ‘ darkness 
visible’ there is still plenty of encircling gloom—fears to be dis- 
sipated, capacity to be liberated. This emphatically is no time for 
retrenchment and withdrawal : the vast expenditure on primary and 
secondary education will, in the fullest sense, be wasteful if we with- 
hold the modest funds that the furtherance of adult education 
demands. We hope that these will be the consideraticns in the minds 
of Conference delegates and that they will return to their points of 
action with some of their own fears dissipated and their courage 
enhanced. 

* 7 * * * 

We have deliberately concentrated in this issue on the role of 
Local Authorities as direct providers of adult education. Even by 
omitting some regular features we have not been able to bring all 
the field of action under review, but our contributors, writing from 
first-hand experience, have thrown into relief a number of issues of 
first-class importance. They illustrate the value of full-time appoint- 
ments such as those held by Mr Flower, Mr Martin and Mr White 
as lying not only in their immediate local importance, but in the 
opportunities they provide for the thoughtful interpretation of 
experience. 

How necessary that is, was brought out in recent conferences of 
evening institute principals in Kent and Nottinghamshire where a 
sense of the new situation, which Mr Jessup mentions, was evident 
and widespread. There is a growing concern, perhaps most strongly 
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expressed here by Mr Flower, that we shall not confound virtues of 
different orders or accept an indiscriminate increase in ‘classes’ 
without considering the appropriateness of the environment in which 
they are offered. 

Although most of our contributors look directly through the lens 
of the Authority, the work of universities and voluntary bodies 
remains in focus and when the point of observation is reversed by 
Mr Hole and Mr Hughes, it serves only to emphasize the importance 
of partnership. Even in that debatable land between compulsory 
school-leaving age and regulation age of entry to adult education, 
with which Mr Potter is concerned, the hopeful developments which 
he outlines are based on co-operation, not only in release from occupa- 
tion, but in the willingness of civic and industrial authorities to 
provide opportunities and materials for visits and group study. 

Whatever the framework or the age group, Mr Jessup is surely 
right when he says ‘everything depends on the right person being 
in the right place at the right time’. It is the common sentiment of 
his fellow contributors : to promote the co-operation which makes it 
more generally possible, is the raison d’étre of the Institute itself. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION IN KENT 


by F. W. Fessup 
Assistant Education Officer, Kent 


ITH characteristic tolerance of heretical doctrine the 

Editor of Rewley House Papers published in the 1946 

issue an unorthodox article on ‘ The Place of the Local 
Education Authority in Adult Education’. Its thesis was that the. 
logic of the new situation, created in part by the Education Act, 
1944, required that local education authorities should become (with 
the Universities) the only ‘ providing bodies’ of adult education, and 
that the voluntary organizations should develop into student-repre- 
sentative organizations, the more able to take an independent line 
because, by so limiting their functions, they would be enabled to 
dispense with the large public subsidies, inevitably with express or 
implied conditions attached, which they now receive. It was no part 
of the thesis that voluntary organizations were no longer needed in 
adult education but only that, with the change in circumstances, 
their functions should change. The article afterwards achieved wider 
notoriety by being published, in a summarized form, in The High- 
way. Much of the criticism which it provoked nearly persuaded me 
that the thesis was sound ; however, some of the support it received 
almost convinced me that the argument must somewhere have gone 
astray. The question of the place of the local education authority in 
adult education is no doubt still capable of protracted discussion. 
Perhaps it was not inappropriate that the article referred to should 
have appeared in a journal of academic provenance ; this present 
article deals with some of the developments in adult education with 
which the Kent Local Education Authority has been connected during 
the last five years and any resemblance to anything which appeared 
in the Rewley House Papers article, which was a mere personal 
expression of view, is almost entirely accidental. 

There is nothing especially spectacular about the Kent develop- 
ments and doubtless nothing that could not be paralleled in many 
other parts of the country. Indeed, their ordinariness and their gener- 
ally representative character rather than their novelty is, I imagine, 
the reason why the Editor commissioned this article. 
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The Authority’s own ‘ provision’ of adult education, using that 
term in a broad sense, has, taking everything into account, about 
doubled since the war. Evening Institutes are more largely attended 
than ever before (enrolments rose from 11,900 in 1938 to 15,400 in 
1949) and there has been a marked change in the scope of many of 
them. They have moved farther than ever from the nineteenth 
century night-school, with the opportunity it offered to the education- 
ally underprivileged to acquire some proficiency in the three R’s 
and, later, in industrial skills, and many of them seem now to be in 
an interesting transitional stage. With the raising of the school 
leaving-age and the tenfold expansion of part-time day release for 
apprentices, the junior and vocational aspects of evening institute 
work have, in many places, become of less importance than the adult 
and non-vocational aspects. Their main activities on the adult side 
are usually recreative classes, especially craft work. It would be 
encouraging to think that this, perhaps lopsided, development of 
evening institute work is merely the giving of opportunities for 
pent-up creative energies to burst forth, but Dr Grove’s article in the 
last issue of ADULT EDUCATION suggests that there may be another and 
less satisfactory explanation. It is interesting to see, too, how some of 
the evening institutes are in process of becoming institutes not only 
in name but also in fact, and developing some sense of corporate 
existence instead of being mere collections of classes. At present these 
are no more than growing points and there is nothing to suggest 
that a uniform new type of evening institute will emerge ; evening 
institutes do not and should not conform to one pattern (they are 
essentially local institutions, reflecting local needs and interests) but 
we may be witnessing a transformation in the evening institute com- 
parable in importance with that which seems to have taken place 
between 1885 and 1900. 

As elsewhere in the country, the growth of evening institutes has 
gone side by side with a growth in the work of technical and art 
colleges. Much of this work cannot be regarded as falling within any 
of the commonly accepted meanings of adult education, although the 
disjunction between them is not quite so sharp as it was. To be able 
to report a marked ‘ liberalizing ’ of the work of the technical colleges 
would have been encouraging. But although the achievement in this 
direction has so far been small the increasing awareness of the 
existence of this problem and of the challenge which it presents is 
a hopeful sign. Although in no sense a complete solution, it is worth 
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recording that at one technical college with a fair number of full- 
time students working for Science and Engineering Degrees, a 
course of lectures was given, in college time, by a University extra- 
mural tutor on ‘ Man and Society’. The subject having no apparent 
connection with their courses, the students were at first somewhat 
puzzled and resentful, and had to be required to attend. After the 
first two lectures, the number who could be permitted to atteid had 
to be restricted because of the size of the room. This element of 
initial compulsion may seem rather shocking, and quite foreign to 
the traditions of adult education. But I believe that the students have 
forgiven us and that some indeed were afterwards grateful that they 
were compelled to come in. 

In the brave days of the summer of 1945 the Kent Adult Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee, at the request of the Authority, drew up 
a report on the development of adult education in the county. Several 
members of the Advisory Committee had had first-hand experience 
of adult education centres established by the Services and all were 
aware of the arguments, so ably advanced in the 1919 Report of the 
Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, by 
the Educational Centres Association, and in the British Institute of 
Adult Education publication, The Guildhouse (1922), in favour of 
such centres ; it was not perhaps surprising, therefore, that one of 
the Committee’s main recommendations was that the LEA should 
take the initiative in bringing about the establishment of one adult 
education centre in every town in the county—about thirty in all. 
So far four centres have been opened—at Tunbridge Wells, Sidcup, 
Crayford and Bexleyheath—and a fifth at Broadstairs will, we hope, 
start in the autumn. A rather different development has been the 
use of a former elementary school at Chatham as an adult education 
wing of the Medway Technical College—a college, like many other 
further education colleges, whose corporeal dismemberment allows 
it to achieve unity only as an incorporeal manifestation. 

The centres which have been established do not accord with any 
geographical plan of development. They are not strategically sited to 
meet the needs of areas in which the response to adult education is 
likely to be particularly lively, nor were the buildings specially 
designed for the purpose. Our policy has, in fact, been one of oppor- 
tunism, the snapping up of unconsidered trifles—or white elephants 
—which more or less fortuitously came into the Authority’s hands 
and of which no other effective educational use seemed possible 
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(although this does not apply to the Manor House Centre at Cray- 
ford, a pleasant early nineteenth century house made available by 
the UDC, rent free, as a centre for community education). The fact 
that all of the buildings were designed as family houses, not as 
institutions, gives them a domestic and friendly air. They do get 
somewhere near the Ministry of Reconstruction Committee’s descrip- 
tion of an adult education centre as ‘half college, half club’. 

The centres vary a good deal amongst themselves, partly because 
of the nature of the locality or the building, and even more perhaps 
because of the diverse interests and personalities of the Wardens. 
Each centre has a full-time Warden who is in the service of the LEA 
but in his appointment the House Committee of the Centre (repre- 
senting the students and the various voluntary organizations) have 
an important say. The Authority have made no attempt to achieve 
uniformity in the centres except in one thing—whatever precise form 
of constitution may be worked out, the centre should be self-govern- 
ing within the broad limits that any LEA is bound to impose. The 
Authority would feel itself not merely entitled but under a duty to 
intervene, for example, if the members proposed to turn a centre into 
a dance hall or a dogs’ home, but intervention would be an extremely 
rare occurrence. The centres are not quite Dominions, but they are 
Colonies with a large measure of autonomy. We have tried to make 
the members feel they are responsible for running their own centres 
and, in order to encourage a sense of responsibility, the members 
have certain funds which they can dispose of at their unfettered 
discretion. Control over money emphasizes responsibility. However, 
responsibility is not a gift which is always seized upon avidly and 
gratefully ; encouragement in its exercise is part of adult education. 
If the centres become, as we hope they will and as they show signs 
of becoming, largely autonomous communities, planning their own 
programmes and living their own lives, we shall have justified the 
thesis that it is not only theoretically possible but also practically 
feasible for a statutory authority to bring into existence new voluntary 
organizations. 

The question has been asked, does the establishment of adult 
education centres mean that technical colleges and community 
centres are not to have anything to do with adult education? Certainly 
no such intention was in the Authority’s mind in establishing these 
centres. Technical colleges have potentially a great contribution to 
make to adult education but so long as their work is largely domin- 
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ated by schemes with a strong technical bias made by external 
examining bodies and so long as the colleges are as badly off for 
accommodation, both in quantity and quality, as most of them now 
are, their contribution is severely limited. Nor is it certain that every 
technical college has yet attained that atmosphere of tolerance and 
undogmatic searching after truth without which adult education 
cannot flourish. As to community centres, they are at present so few 
that the question of their relationship with adult education centres 
has not arisen in a practical form. At this stage of development— 
although experience may in course of time prove otherwise—it seems 
clear that adult education centres and community centres, whilst 
they have some interests in common, exist to serve different needs 
and to perform different functions, and are, therefore, best kept as 
distinct entities. 

The main developments during the last five years in the work 
for which the LEA is directly responsible are, then, a large expansion 
in evening institutes, coupled with a shift in emphasis, the extent 
and significance of which it is yet too early to judge, towards adult 
and non-vocational work, and the establishment of a number of 
adult education centres. It will naturally be wondered whether this 
expansion of the Authority’s own activities has been at the expense 
of the voluntary organizations. In fact, there seems to have been a 
remarkable absence of even unconscious body-snatching. A large 
proportion of the members of adult education centres had not 
previously had any contact with the adult education movement and 
a disappointingly large number of them were unaware of its exist- 
ence. But the voluntary organization statistics for the last few years 
show developments as remarkable as those for other adult education 
work in the county. WEA classes, from tutorial to short terminal 
courses, show a healthy and well-balanced growth* ; the number of 
Women’s Institute students has considerably more than doubled ; the 
rise of Townswomen’s Guilds since the war has been phenomenal ; 


* For the South-Eastern Division (i.e. Kent and East Sussex) the figures are : 


1938/39 1950/51 

No. of No. of No. of No. of 

classes students classes students 
Tutorial classes 9 183 25 374 
Preparatory tutorial 3 64 18 275 
One-year classes 22 332 37 580 
Terminal, etc., classes 88 1,510 147 2,183 
Residential courses 17 368 
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a flourishing Rural Music School has established itself, and the 
YMCA College for Adults at Broadstairs is in its fifth year. The 
LEA has been associated with all of these voluntary organizations 
and has assisted them financially. There is considerable variety in the 
constitutional arrangements under which the LEA aids the voluntary 
organizations and possibly even some administrative untidiness, but 
the arrangements pass the essential test-—they work. 

This administrative untidiness may reflect the fact that there is 
still room for speculation about the respective roles of the voluntary 
organizations and the LEA in adult education. It is easy to say that, 
whilst the LEA must have a broad concern for all forms of adult 
education amongst all sections of the community, the voluntary 
organization, with a narrower and at the same time sharper and 
deeper enthusiasm, regards as its province some specific and limited 
part of the whole field of work. Not for the voluntary organization 
the luxurious vagueness which the local education authority enjoys 
in its statutory aims, ‘to contribute towards the spiritual, moral, 
mental and physical development of the community’. If the LEA 
is like a two-barrelled 12-bore shot-gun, the voluntary organization 
ought to be a ‘280 rifle fitted with telescopic sights. Is it, in practice? 
Does it always know precisely what its objectives are? Can it be said 
that a mere desire to forward adult education is a sufficiently specific 
aim? 

A voluntary organization may be looked upon in another way, as 
an organization which exists to promote or protect the views or 
interests held by a minority and which seeks to influence public 
opinion. Can an organization which, by being in advance of and, 
therefore, to some extent out of step with, public opinion, expect 
subventions from public funds to promote its work? The position is 
really no different with a statutory authority ; democracy does not 
mean that mediocrity is the only possible course and that the mem- 
bers of a popularly-elected assembly must do no more than reflect 
the mean (in an arithmetic sense) view of their constituents. If it 
were not so, it is by no means certain that much adult education 
would be supported from public funds to-day ; can we feel sure that 
the majority of ratepayers, if told that the abolition of adult education 
would enable them to buy two or three more packets of cigarettes or 
pints of beer in the course of the year, would willingly forgo the 
cigarettes and beer? Yet Parliament and the LEAs, rightly, do not 
feel conscientious scruples in continuing to spend public money on 
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adult education. This is another illustration of the fact that if we 
look simply at the facts as they are, and eschew an over-subtle and 
metaphysical approach, we find that there is not the wide gulf fixed 
between public authorities and voluntary organizations that is some- 
times suggested. Many of their problems they have in common, the 
greatest that adult education is still a minority interest. For those 
who are engaged in the business of adult education the problems of 
full employment are still so far off that there is as yet no call for a 
nice delimitation of functions, still less for anything in the nature of 
restrictive practices. 

Anyone who has had the patience to read thus far will have dis- 
cerned that post-war adult education in Kent has not led to any 
new discoveries and that we have merely been able to progress, in 
some places, along lines laid down long ago in such classics as the 
1919 Ministry of Reconstruction Committee’s Report. Where 
progress has been made it has been due to the vision, enthusiasm and 
industry of individuals—sometimes of one man or one woman. If 
any lesson is to be drawn from our experience it is the old one that 
everything depends on the right person being in the right place at 
the right time. Occasionally the LEA have been able to help towards 
the coincidence of person, place and time and that is the most that 
it would seek to claim. 

Since this note began with reference to an article in Rewley House 
Papers, let it end with reference to a very dissimilar article in a later 
issue of the same publication—to H. P. Smith’s affectionate, wise 
and comprehensive account of the work of E. S. Cartwright in Rewley 
House Papers for 1949/50 (Volume III, No. 1). There is an admirable 
example of the coincidence of person, place and time—or was it that 
the right person triumphed over the difficulties of place and time? 
But it is upon the Cartwrights, wherever they may appear, not upon 
the resolution of petty constitutional and organizational problems, 
that the future of adult education depends. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 
COUNTY COLLEGE 


by E. F. Potter 
Principal, Wulfrun College of Further Education 


gress an experiment designed to explore and work out a basis for 

a satisfactory County College curriculum. In this, the individual 
wishes of the students, recommendations of day committees, the 
views of employers, as well as the educational and psychological 
needs of the students, have all been taken into account. The main 
lines are now established, although I would not claim that the 
resulting scheme and approach are final nor completely satisfactory. 
It may be valuable, however, to indicate our experience so that com- 
parison may be made with the work of other experimental centres ; 
the period of voluntary attendance will only be fully exploited if the 
results of varying methods and approaches are continually assessed 
and compared. 


|- Wolverhampton, since October 1947, there has been in pro- 


AIMS 


In the first year of our courses, we have atrempted to lessen the 
shock of the transition from school to work. We have retained those 
features of the last year at school which most strongly appeal to the 
students ; we have tried to help them to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions of a working life, to develop a ‘sense of belonging’ to 
their firm, knowing where they fit in and what part their industry 
plays in the life of the town and country. 

We have tried to foster an active interest in education by keep- 
ing clearly before our students the many opportunities for Further 
Education and experience in academic, vocational and leisure fields ; 
this aim may be summarized in the phrase ‘ opening windows’ ; we 
cannot expect to do more than whet their appetite for enriched 
experience, but the range must be as wide as possible in order to 
appeal to all tastes. By helping our students to be more alive to their 
opportunities we have sought, incidentally, to prevent that loss of 
educational background which so often results from the shock of 
starting work. 
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We have borne in mind that our students are almost grown up 
and will shortly be shouldering the responsibilities of National 
Service, family life and full citizen status. We have, therefore, tried 
to treat them as young adults—especially in their last year. We have 
tried to keep the principles of a philosophy of life based on the 
Christian ethic before them, both by precept and by example ; they 
must begin to work out their own standpoint and it is vital that they 
should be able to find with us a settled code to which their views and 
conduct can be referred. This is the most difficult part of our aim to 
accomplish. It is as easy to let it go by default as it is to defeat it by 
over-emphasis. 


APPROACH 


The key to our approach has already been referred to as ‘ treating 
them as young adults’. Methods are informal and, throughout, indi- 
vidualistic and personal. It is of no use to copy the approach of the 
Secondary Modern School—these students are now wage earners ; 
they are growing towards independent status in the community ; the 
approach must be as fresh as possible and it must be varied. The work 
calls for experienced, resourceful, imaginative staff who have a wide 
range of aids available. For many of our students, we know that news- 
papers, films and wireless (and possibly television) will henceforth be 
the only means of Further Education ; we have given particular atten- 
tion, therefore, to getting the most out of a critical use of these media. 

The Course Tutor is in close contact with the views both of indi- 
vidual students and of the day committee, and suggestions made by 
them can always modify arrangements and curricula. An effort is 
made to achieve a balanced daily programme through a core of com- 
pulsory subjects, together with elective periods. Both within and 
without this core, there are alternatives so that individual students 
may make responsible choices of their own each term with the help 
of their Course Tutor. 


TIMETABLE 


The compulsory core subjects consist of Fitness, ‘What’s in the 
News?’ a practical subject, and local study ; two elective periods 
and one summary period complete the day. The periods of practical 
study and local study alternate each half term. Hence, the daily time- 
table takes the following shape : 
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g-10 a.m. Fitness. 

10-10.15 a.m. Break. 

10.15-11 a.m. ‘What’s in the News?’ 

30 Two elective periods. 

12.30-2 p.m. Break for lunch. 

2-4.45 p.m. Local Study or Practical Study. 


(These alternate at each half-term 
and include a break of a quarter of 
an hour for afternoon on 
4-45-5.30 p.m. Summary period for discussion and 
record making with the Course 
Tutor. 


The Fitness period is conceived as broadly as possible and includes 
gymnastics, health and beauty, national and Greek dancing, ball- 
room dancing, swimming, netball and tennis coaching. The boys, 
obviously, play shinty, cricket and train for athletics instead of 
dancing, playing netball and tennis. 

‘What’s in the News?’ is based on the current editions of some 
dozen daily newspapers which are of all shades of opinion. Our aim 
is to arouse a clearer perception of the truth behind newspaper reports 
and to build up a critical interest in day-to day affairs, in preparation 
for our students’ exercise of full citizenship. The discussions and prac- 
tical work are helped, wherever possible, by a background of films 
and filmstrips. 

The practical subjects include ‘Making your own clothes’, 
general handicrafts (leather, plastics, pewter, embroidery, etc.), 
cookery and woodwork. The range has bee. limited by accommo- 
dation difficulties, but the students have the opportunity for a fresh 
choice of practical subject each term. 

Local study work is outlined below in some detail, as this is split 
into two schemes, one called ‘Living together’ and one called 
“Working together’. I regard this as the heart of much of our 
work ; it is intended to aid the adjustment of our students to their 
new life and prepare them for the future. The work is based as far 
as possible on visits to factories and places of interest in the town, 
while on other occasions experts come to the College and either talk 
to the students or take part in ‘ brains trusts’. In this way, our work 
is kept in contact with the environment and the students learn 
abstract lessons from concrete and workaday examples. 
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The elective periods are chosen afresh by the students each term. 
They have included English, play-reading, acting, speech training, 
conversational French, conversational German, ‘healthy living’, 
art, film history, film appreciation, music appreciation, singing, 
‘to start you reading’ and home calculations. 

During the summary period at the end of the afternoon, the 
Course Tutor is able to keep his finger on the pulse of the group and 
find what part of the day has been most appreciated and successful. 
Here is the opportunity, too, for individual guidance. After the local 
study afternoons, this period is generally spent in ‘record making’ 
of one sort or another—poster work, oral accounts, discussions, 
written reports, model making, arrangement of specimens, etc. After 
a practical study afternoon, discussions or a film often emphasize 
the main topic of the day. 

So we attempt to provide a balanced day programme, largely 
complete in itself ; this is essential if effort is not to be wasted in trying 
to achieve a strong and unnatural continuity. The connection must 
be comparable to that of beads on a string; the plan of the local 
study course, the discussions at the end of the day arising from this 
and the news periods and general revisions at the beginning and end 
of term, provide the connecting tissue. From this, it is apparent that 
the local study, news and discussion periods, must all be in the hands 
of the Course Tutor. 


“LIVING TOGETHER ” COURSES 


This course ims in the first place at helping our young people to find 
their feet in the often puzzling and exacting world which they enter 
when they start work. It aims at showing them how important— 
whether in the home, in the factory, or in the town—is the attitude 
which people have towards their responsibilities. During this course, 
our students meet many people who, giving of their best service to 
their employers, to the children in their care, to the clubs they help 
to run, find a deep satisfaction in their work. 

The first term is centred around the theme ‘ Adjustment to work ’. 
Starting from a session on ‘ settling down at work and seeing where 
my job fits in’, a Youth Employment Officer and a parent talk on 
‘Finding a job’, ‘ Settling in at work ’, ‘ Seeing the whole picture of 
the firm’ and ‘ New responsibilities at home’. A brains trust and 
discussions follow. The students then visit a nearby factory, begin to 
see how inter-dependent the work is and are helped to appreciate the 
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importance of their own jobs within their own concerns. A talk and 
discussion on getting on with other people in the new environment 
of work follows. The next three sessions are concerned with stan- 
dards. They visit a factory to see how precision engineering work is 
tested and they get some insight into the need for thoroughness and 
reliability. They visit a dairy and see the need for cleanliness, hygiene 
and efficiency in the pursuit of standards of health. They see beauti- 
ful and ugly buildings in the town, compare their beauty and 
function and discuss whether standards of beauty matter. Finally, 
they come together to sum up their assessment of themselves as 
young workers. 

The second term gives glimpses into the new and exciting world 
of leisure. Starting from the difference between the amount of leisure 
available to young workers to-day and 100 years ago, the Youth 
Officer and his staff point out the opportunities for a constructive 
use of leisure time in Clubs. The students visit the Civic Hall, a local 
YWCA and a member of the Repertory Company and get some 
insight into what organization is needed to answer their leisure 
needs. They see a display of work by voluntary workers for cripples 
and the blind ; they begin to appreciate the call of altruistic work. 
They think of holidays at home and abroad, make enquiries from 
travel agencies as to cost and the time needed and have talks from 
members of many kinds of organizations concerned with hobbies 
and recreations. Finally, an afternoon is spent summing up the 
amazingly wide variation of opportunity available in the town. 

The third term aims at helping our students to use their eyes and 
ears more effectively in our town. A visit to a local Craft Museum 
gives an idea of the beginnings of industrial history. Moseley Old 
Hall helps the students to re-live an exciting moment of Charles I’s 
flight. The present industrial scene is successively illustrated by 
visiting British Oxygen Ltd., and a modern engineering factory as 
compared with the old site from which it has recently moved. A 
short survey is carried out on different kinds of shops in the town 
centre and on the housing estates. The whole section is brought to a 
close with an afternoon spent on individual assignments where 
information is gathered on Local Government, amenities, personal- 
ities, the situation of various Ministries, a discussion of findings and 
a quiz on the town based on the term’s work. 

In the second year, students set out to make discoveries about 
Wolverhampton. The first term, entitled ‘What makes the wheels 
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go round?’ is concerned with Local Government. A local Alderman 
discusses with the students ‘Is Local Government worth while?’ and 
an afternoon is spent with filmstrips investigating how Local Govern- 
ment works. ‘Paying the piper’ is spent on diagrammatic treat- 
ment of the ways in which the rates are spent. Groups then visit such 
protection services as a Fire Station, Weights and Measures, Cleaning 
Department and the Police Department. A visit to the Magistrate’s 
Court has often been arranged together with talks by Magistrates, 
Probation Officers and even, on occasions, a mock trial. A session is 
spent at the Town Hall where the Public Relations Officer talks on 
the Council and Committees; the Charter of Incorporation and 
corporation treasures are examined. This session is concluded with 
a discussion on ‘ Does Local Government do its job well?’ As usual, 
the work of the term is summarized in poster form with displays of 
pictures of the past and present town and a discussion on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being in it. 

The next term is spent on the topic ‘What Wolverhampton does 
for its citizens’. A visit to a large Welfare Clinic, followed by a 
session in a Nursery class arouses plenty of discussion. It is taken 
for granted that students know reasonably well what takes place in 
representative schools of various types, but occasionally visits have 
taken place to a Partially Sighted class. Then different types of 
housing are examined to show differences of layout for particular 
needs and the influence of changing views on municipal housing. 
Youth Service is discussed and illustrated, and students visit old 
people in hostels and clubs, entertain them and see what co-operation 
takes place between Local Authority and voluntary bodies. Finally, 
the term is brought to a close with group assignments visiting parks, 
the Civic Hall, Library, Community Centres, the Art Gallery, etc., 
in order to find out what these amenities offer citizens. 

The third term is concerned with ‘What makes Wolverhampton 
prosperous? ’ and involves a survey of industry. Students are shown 
round a number of firms and ransack the local Library to draw up a 
picture of the growth of the town’s industry. As far as possible, visits 
are illustrated by products and process samples collected at the 
factories. The students go equipped with questionnaires and the 
resultant material is built up into a terminal exhibition. 

In the third year the students, who have been mainly girls at this 
stage, study various aspects of home-making. Starting from a brains 
trust discussing ‘When is a house not a home?’ they go on to 
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compare various types of houses and compare rental and mortgage 
schemes and methods of home decorating. They have talks by experts 
on choice and treatment of furniture and learn something about hire 
purchase. They discuss and see examples of home-made furniture 
and visit showrooms in order to see various ways of furnishing on 
limited means. Having attempted to price the essential large equip- 
ment of the home, they spend a session ‘ window shopping’ for the 
linen cupboard, crockery, kitchen and similar equipment ; they dis- 
cuss the essentials, their price and care. 

The second term is concerned with the topic ‘ You in the home’. 
Budgeting for dress on a limited income raises the subject of home 
dressmaking, and the importance of good taste. ‘ Health and Beauty ’ 
includes keeping fit, posture, make-up, care of the hair and a con- 
sideration of what goes towards making a poised personality. In 
‘Keeping your mind alive’ alternatives to women’s magazines are 
suggested. Achieving harmony in home relationships and respecting 
other people’s personalities are also discussed. Budgeting and warn- 
ings against heavy hire purchase agreements as well as ways of 
spending a family holiday are explored. The popular items of enter- 
taining and etiquette round off the term. 

The third term of this course is a reaching out from the home 
environment to the places where products are made in the vicinity : 
‘the customer goes to see’ involves visits to glass works, manufac- 
turers of sinks, bathroom equipment, electrical fittings, a local store 
with many services to the home maker, a picture shop and a carpet 
factory. The final session is spent on some talks and a discussion 
centred around ‘ the ideal home’. 


‘WORKING TOGETHER IN INDUSTRY ’ COURSE 

The first term of this course is intended to help bridge the gap 
between school and work and is called ‘ How a workman is made’. 
From a sympathetic talk by a Welfare Officer on ‘ Settling in’ we go 
on to a session on training and various apprenticeship schemes. An 
insight is given into learning hand skills by reference to some of 
the ancient crafts of the Black Country illustrated in a local Craft 
Museum. Visits to various industrial undertakings show that crafts- 
manship is not extinct and that skill brings its own rewards. 
‘Taking responsibility’ encourages the young workers to look 
forward to the days when they are charge-hands, forewomen, shop- 
stewards, etc. Finally, a session is spent in thinking it over, with 
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particular reference to why their work is important and why skill 
and attitudes matter. 

The second term is spent on the topic ‘How things are made’ 
and the aim is to see various types of industry in the area and the 
basic processes in each ; examples vary from the making of gas stoves 
to furniture, from die-casting to glass and battery making. 

In the third term, the students set out to discover ‘ How firms have 
been made’. Two important examples indicate the general history 
and then the students are encouraged to discover when their own firm 
was founded and what history it has had. They see how various types 
of firm are organized, consider the importance of a team spirit and 
the means by which joint consultation and new ideas are encour- 
aged. They investigate the growth of big companies and combines 
and try to discover where family concerns have been bought up by 
these larger companies. Finally, they attempt to draw the knowledge 
gained during this last term together by investigating why Wolver- 
hampton should have become an important industrial centre. 


In the first term of the second year, they are shown the inter- 
dependence of modern industry. From a discussion on ‘living by 
other people’s work’ they branch out to see how modern industry 
depends on coal, steel, power, oxygen and acetylene and protective 
finishes. All these aspects are covered by industrial visits and the 
term is rounded off with a session discussing ‘How does my firm 
benefit from other people’s work?’ and ‘ How does it benefit other 
people’s? ’ 

The second term aims at bringing together a collection of raw 
materials used in Wolverhampton and following some of them 
through all stages of manufacture to the finished product. This 
involves the visit of small parties to a large number of firms where 
materials and knowledge are garnered, brought back and pooled. 
Thinking over the material, workmanship and finish that make a 
good product, they arrange their findings in an exhibition and 
review the processes. 

In the third term, attention is given to some of the Wolver- 
hampton firms which have become world-famed and the students 
seek to find out how they have won their reputation. 


In the third year, attention is first given to the complexity of 
modern industry. After dealing with recent history and growth 
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of firms, attention is given also to changing methods. Conditions of 
work and the work of the International Labour Office come under 
review. Trade Unions and collective bargaining and the growth of 
welfare, education and safety regulations in industry are examined. 
Finally, an attempt is made to compare the lot of the worker of 
1951 with his predecessors 50, 100 and 150 years before. 

The second term is centred around the topic of selling industry’s 
goods. Export and import, market research, advertising, salesman- 
ship, exhibitions, are all reviewed and connected with the importance 
of transport and communications generally. Finally, the third term 
of this last year is intended to treat a chosen industry. As nearly as 
possible, this is on an individual basis so that the students can deal 
with the origin and functions of their own firm. 

In both of these courses, a deliberate attempt is made to take the 
students out of the classroom and to help them to go about and find 
out things for themselves. Diaries, charts and posters make valuable 
records of what is seen and done. Filmstrips are occasionally made 
to record a particular term’s work and commercial filmstrips and 
films are freely used to instruct and to drive home lessons learned 
on visits. 


Yet the visits and the material gained are not ends in themselves : 
they are pegs upon which we try to hang topics which will help in 
developing the students’ interests, social attitudes and personalities. 

These schemes have been worked several times, with the excep- 
tion of the last year of the ‘Working together’ course: so far, 
groups of students have not reached this stage. 

The courses have not always worked out in practice as they have 
been planned and they are constantly being modified as year succeeds 
year. The tendency at present is for the first years of both courses to 
be run together as a general initiation year. Considerable rearrange- 
ment, too, of the rest of the material is in progress. But the greater 
development is coming in the methods used to deal with the abstract 
materials of each assignment ; here, and in methods of recording, 
we are still far from satisfied. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
by F. D. Flower 


Head of the Department of Adult Education, 
Hendon Technical College 


ig many people it still appears incongruous to look for a centre of 


adult education in a technical college—a name which they regard 

as applying to a place of rigid and circumscribed syllabuses, a 
place where education is strictly functional, utilitarian, and examina- 
tion bound. For such people the distinction between non-vocational 
and vocational education is either a closed frontier, demarcating the 
realm of the frivolous from that of the essential, or a Chinese Wall 
between the civilized pursuit of culture and the Philistine pre- 
occupation with getting and spending. One may think that such 
extreme attitudes would nowadays be rare, and it is surprising 
indeed that, after all the development of further education in theory 
and practice since 1939, they survive. That they do survive is revealed 
on the one hand by the semi-jocular, semi-serious banter from one’s 
colleagues, characterizing the Department of Adult Education as 
the ‘ Fun and Games’ Department, and, on the other, by the obvious 
reluctance of many potential students to look in the college prospectus 
for the classes they seek. 

Over-insistence on the difference between vocational and non- 
vocational education, or that between pure and applied studies, is a 
barren pursuit. While these terms have relevance in some contexts, 
they are not absolute terms, mutually exclusive. Used in the way they 
have been, in recent discussion on the respective roles of technical 
institution and university in the field of higher technological educa- 
tion, they may indicate a restricting of educational opportunity. In 
the same way, in considering the relationship between adult educa- 
tion and other forms of further education, the use of these concepts 
may confuse rather than illuminate. In one sense all education can 
be considered as vocational whether the subjects taught are arts or 
science, pure or applied. On the other hand, even a National Certifi- 
cate course can be a liberal education if the teacher approaches his 
subject in the correct way. If we apply this distinction rigidly, should 
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not a University Extension Diploma Course be classed as vocational 
since the students themselves consider the diploma an additional 
qualification? Or, how should one regard the economics class that 
includes students studying for an intermediate degree and others 
taking the examinations of various professional bodies? Will there 
be no humane values present in the teaching of such a class, or will 
the different students respond differently ? There is a wider division, 
I believe, between the recreational activities of the ordinary evening 
institute and the more serious studies implied by adult education, than 
between those studies and the rest of the work undertaken in a 
college of further education. 

In the immediate post-war world, as a result of the stimulus the 
war had given to people to seek education of all kinds, there was 
such a demand for various forms of adult study that we needed, as 
Mr Hardman said in 1946, ‘a wider conception of adult education 
than had hitherto prevailed—a conception of it as something which 
touched the whole adult population and not merely a select few, and 
which embraced the whole range of human interests, intellectual, 
aesthetic, physical and practical’ (Times Educational Supplement, 
April 13th, 1946). Unfortunately, the uncritical acceptance of this 
formula led to the equation of adult education with the education 
of adults, and to the placing of all subjects and all types of classes on 
the same level. Even the Ministry’s pamphlet on ‘ Further Education ’ 
slips into this error. In its discussion of adult education, it makes a 
distinction between theoretical studies and practical activities, and 
treats these two categories as if they were of equal significance. The 
real line of distinction, I feel, should be drawn between the purely 
recreational activities and the classes with serious intellectual and 
cultural standards. The result of the Ministry’s approach has been to 
divide Further Education—serious essential vocational study—from 
Other Further Education which, by implication, becomes non- 
essential and in all its forms equally inferior. 

More recently, after five years of international tension, and much 
frustration in the educational world with the winds of economy 
beginning to blow about our ears, there comes the suggestion that 
working men and women need only non-academic popular educa- 
tion, not adult education as we have come to know it. The Times, 
commenting on the publication last year of Mr Styler’s report on the 
composition of adult classes in Manchester, suggests that for the 
worker the right approach in adult education is that it should bear 
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‘directly on the job in hand’. The leader writer explains: ‘ This 
is not to say that all adult education need be strictly vocational. That 
will always be important, but a man’s hobbies, like carpentry or 
rabbit keeping, are no less a sound way in for the educationist’ 
(The Times, March 27th, 1950). The process has been to confound 
adult education with ‘other further education’, and then to over- 
whelm adult education with a welter of classes in ‘carpentry and 
rabbit keeping ’. This suggestion of The Times, which was repeated 
in a BBC Topic for Tonight, has a strong appeal for the unthinking. 
Especially is this so when it is buttressed by the specious argument 
that in this best of all possible educational worlds, the sifting of the 
junior school population has resulted in the attendance of all who 
could profit from an academic education at a grammar school, so 
that for those who are left, any adult provision should be framed on 
unacademic lines. 

In the 1944 Act a statutory obligation was laid upon LEAs to secure 
adequate provision for adult education. Some authorities have 
virtually ignored this; others have considered it their function to 
provide what: Mr Ernest Green has called ‘an unlimited spate of 
“non-academic popular education.”’’ Mr Green remarks, ‘As its 
volume increases it becomes increasingly difficult to organize the 
kind of educational activity in which the student contributes by 
serious effort to his own education ’ (letter to The Times, March 30th, 
1950). It is not, of course, inevitable for the intrusion of the LEA 
to lead to such a result; the LCC Literary Institutes carefully 
distinguished from their Recreational Institutes, their Colleges of 
Commerce and so on, are proof of this, though here the tendency is 
to draw the line of demarcation too rigidly. At Hendon, there has 
been since the war an alternative line of development. 

The Technical College at Hendon opened in 1939. In those days 
it was conceived as primarily a secondary school by day with all 
further education concentrated in the evening. The war transformed 
the institution. The schools were evacuated, though they partially 
returned later ; the building was used, not only for civil defence 
purposes, but also for full-time day courses for men and women 
from the forces and industry in technical and domestic subjects. 
Part-time evening courses, replaced during the more extravagant 
phases of the blitz by week-end classes, continued as well, so that by 
the end of the war, the college had become in actual fact, as well as 
by virtue of the 1944 dispensation, a major establishment of Further 
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Education. During this period a number of non-vocational classes 
had grown up in Drama, Speech Training, English for Foreigners, 
Recreative Woodwork, and so on, which were allocated administra- 
tively either to the Commerce or Domestic Science Department. 
(This is a common phenomenon in many technical institutions, and 
such classes tend to remain as poor relations with no one really to 
care for them, until pressure on accommodation turns them on to 
the street. Or they may be retained, in the belief that they are a 
humanistic fig leaf concealing the unrelieved cultural bareness of 
narrowly conceived technical classes.) At Hendon a novel feature 
was the provision of adult evening institutes, under the aegis of the 
college, in response to a local demand for some form of recreative 
education in two rather isolated housing estates. A third evening 
institute was added at a later date. The volume of the work was 
growing and in 1946 a separate Department of Adult Education was 
established under the guidance of a part-time head who, in the first 
instance, came for three nights a week. The effect of this was to 
widen the range of subjects offered; the WEA and University 
Tutorial Classes Committee of the University of London held classes 
on the college premises and in 1948 the University Extension Com- 
mittee provided some non-diploma classes. 

The majority of the classes had a practical bent and their standard 
was generally elementary, but with the setting up of a Department 
considerable experimentation became possible. The first noticeable 
effect was an increase in student enrolment in the session 1945-46 : 
there were over 200 students in the various classes. By the following 
year this had swollen to over 800. 

Now began the second stage of the department’s development : 
the promotion of the part-time head in 1948 led to the appointment 
of a full-time head, teaching only a few hours during the day and so 
able to devote a maximum amount of time to the work of the 
department. 

Out of the Drama Class there grew a Theatre Course providing 
training in the techniques of acting and production, with classes on 
the history and theory of theatre, and associated with a play-writing 
class. From the Music Appreciation class and some associated choirs 
and orchestras grew a Music Centre with, in the current session, 
some eighteen classes and over 200 students. From an experimental 
class in the Writing and Understanding of English has developed 
a whole range of English classes, from a revision course on ‘ Plain 
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Words’ to a University Extension Diploma Course in Literature. 
Lectures on Art, Ballet, Psychology were included in the depart- 
ment’s work, and University Extension lectures on Dietetics and 
Astronomy were successfully held. By 1949 the work of the depart- 
ment was spread over seven buildings—the Technical College itself 
and a neighbouring school housing overflow classes, the Music Centre 
in a nearby primary school, and four outside evening institutes ; 
1,924 students were, in this year, enrolled in go classes. 

In spite of the inclusion of classes in Psychology, Astronomy, and 
Music Appreciation, there was still a great emphasis on those 
‘interests in which doing plays a large part’. But even among 
these practical classes there had appeared an elementary and a more 
advanced level—or more properly, a less intense and a more intense 
attitude to working in the subject. In 1950 the delegation of a 
measure of responsibility for Other Further Education to the 
Divisional Executives led to the college shedding its responsibility 
for the outside evening institutes and to the departure from its walls 
of the purely recreative classes such as Ballroom Dancing and Keep 
Fit. The classes retained in the college were rather those in which 
student effort aimed at a serious standard of attainment, or in which 
specialized equipment was available only at the college. The enrol- 
ment figures naturally dropped but during the last session there 
were still 802 students working in over 50 classes. 

Relations with the WEA and the Extra Mural Department of the 
University had always been good, but more recently they have become 
closer and more organized. A preliminary meeting was called in 
1949 to discuss plans for adult education for Hendon in the follow- 
ing session ; representatives of the four WEA branches in the area, 
the University Extension Classes Committee, and the Evening Insti- 
tutes were present as well as the Head of the Adult Education 
Department. It is intended that such a meeting will become a regular 
annual institution so that there will be no competition in the pro- 
vision of classes nor gaps left which one or other of these bodies can 
fill. Each will make its own particular contribution, but there is no 
rigid demarcation of the spheres of influence. 

The Technical College itself, for example, has in its approach to 
the arts tried to combine practical and theoretical work. Appreciation 
should be fostered not only by analytical lectures but by practice in 
the medium where possible. Thus the two-year Theatre course com- 
bines lectures on the History and Theory of the Theatre with Speech 
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Training, Acting Exercises and Make-Up. At the Music Centre 
students can learn to play strings, brass, or woodwind, piano, or 
recorder, to sing solo or as a member of a choir ; they can also, in 
addition, join a Theory or a Music Appreciation class. Typical of 
this approach is the Folk Song and Dance class in which students 
will not only study the history of folk music but will be invited to 
join in singing and dancing. Co-operation with the WEA has led 
to the provision of a class in General Psychology while a more 
specialist class, mainly of interest to teachers, on Certain Aspects of 
Educational! Psychology will be sponsored by the college. On the 
other hand the college has lectures on Art Appreciation, but as it is 
unable to provide accommodation for a class in Painting, this has 
been undertaken by one of the evening institutes with the same tutor 
in charge. 

In this way the Technical College has become very largely the 
focus of adult education in Hendon and this, by allowing some 
specialization, has led to an increase in all forms of Other Further 
Education. By recognizing—in apparent contrast to the Ministry’s 
pamphlet—a certain hierarchy amongst the subjects taught under 
this title, this department has not only avoided swamping the more 
serious studies with a spate of carpentry and rabbit keeping, but 
has succeeded in introducing academic standards into the practical 
classes it retains. At the same time, the business-like atmosphere of 
a technical college helps to dispel the long-haired preciousness that 
sometimes overtakes the more ambitious adult classes. There is also 
some evidence that working class students are more readily attracted 
to classes in a technical college than those sponsored by the average 
WEA branch. 

There are still the arguments advanced by the opposite camp who 
agree that such development may be very encouraging for adult 
educationists but that this hardly justifies the use of the accommoda- 
tion and staff of a technical college. At this moment, they say, the 
importance of technical education for Britain in helping to solve its 
economic crisis can hardly be overrated. This calls for the most 
efficient use of accommodation in technical colleges and hence 
excludes the use of any classroom space for adult studies. Technical 
education, they say, need not be cramping nor narrowly vocational, 
but all the activities in a technical college should make a practical 
contribution to the solution of Britain’s industrial and commercial 
problems. 
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This argument ignores the fact that the technical college is a 
major establishment of further education and needs to maintain a 
balanced range of work. Where the college is the educational centre 
of a wide area, it should embrace the more advanced or more 
specialized work of all forms of further education. The existence of 
liberal studies within the college will have its effect on the other 
departments, an effect none the less real because it is not direct. 
The mixing of students in the refectory and the students’ associa- 
tion and the contacts between the teaching staff will help to prevent 
an unhealthy narrowing of outlook. An even more significant 
development is the growing number of students who, when their 
technical or commercial courses are complete, continue as students 
in one of the adult classes. At Hendon, last year, 40 per cent of the 
men students and 3314 per cent of the women students in the adult 
education department had previously attended other classes in the 
college. 

The Ministry’s document on ‘ Further Education’ says : ‘ If local 
colleges of Further Education, whatever their bias may be, are to 
realize their potentialities they should be conceived and conducted 
as places where men and women can learn not only to work well, 
but also to live more fully.’ In Hendon, the Technical College, by 
becoming the focus of all further education in the area, has enabled 
a pattern of responsibility and function to emerge which may prove 
a fruitful model for other areas. 
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by Joseph Martin 
Principal, East Berks College of Further Education 


T meetings and conferences it is customary to have a period for 
discussion during which those present can air views, make 
comments, criticize and enjoy the agreeable pastime of 

ignoring the main speaker’s theme and indulging in apparent 
irrelevancies. This is so frequently a feature of conferences arranged 
for those in Further Education work, either vocational or non- 
vocational, that a slightly more attentive ear at the last two or three 
gatherings which I have attended persuaded me that the chief reason 
for the sidetracking of post-speaker discussion was the treatmcat of 
the topic by the main speaker. There was a marked tendency for the 
speaker to avoid practical issues. 

Most of us who attend such meetings are humble enough in the 
Further Education service: we are generally not paid to produce 
theoretical plans nor to make sweeping statements on educational 
policy. We are generally in charge of a College, an Evening Institute 
or an Evening Class and are more usually beset by mundane rather 
than philosophical cares. We are nearly always concerned with the 
vast mass of students at a low level rather than the comparative few 
who might reach the heights of University Extension and three- 
year courses in Ancient Philosophy. Like Hassan, let me drop the 
needle of insinuation and pick up the club of statement. 

Let us assume that we in Further Education are acquainted 
with theory; our chief interest and care lie in three wretchedly 
unambitious aims: how to conduct sound educational courses, how 
to get students into the classes and how to keep them there. Theory 
will not answer those questions, but the pooled practical experience 
of trial and error obtained during long winter sessions in attempting 
to consolidate non-vocational classes (for it is those classes with which 
I am concerned here) can assist. That is why almost invariably after 
the chairman has declared the discussion open a chatter of personal 
experiences, difficulties and ideas, generally concerned with practical 
matters, ensues. Gossip of this nature always helps, even if only to 
give the consolation that others are in the same boat as oneself, 
and how amazingly similar are the problems of people drawn from 
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very wide areas! Self-flagellation apparently assisted the hermits of 
old to think deeply and dispassionately upon their shortcomings 
and a glance behind the facts, figures and percentages which lure 
us into complacency might do likewise. 

The East Berks College of Further Education, centred upon 
Windsor and Maidenhead in the Thames Valley and organized on 
an area basis, has about 3,500 part-time students, day and evening. 
Four years ago there were approximately 600 students in the same 
area, showing a notable increase which might well gladden the 
statistician and revealing a fairly flourishing and lively body. 
Quoting no more figures, however, I should like to muse upon some _ 
of the very human difficulties and doubts which accompanied such 
a rapid growth, particularly regarding the non-technical, non- 
vocational classes. 

First of all, the students. Even a cursory glance will show that 
the humane studies attract people over the age of 35, most of whom 
are women. There may be a sprinkling of young folk, but not 
enough to excite one. With trepidation I must confess that I have 
looked in vain for that natural curiosity which is supposed to be 
stimulated in the schools and which is meant to lead youngsters into 
the realms of further educational enjoyment. There is also a decided 
gap in the social ranks of those who attend: the Middle Class does 
not appear to need Further Education until it is retired, although the 
wives thereof will attend classes conducted specially for their own 
group or association. Pity the poor outsider who has the temerity to 
join such a class—for all such classes naturally are really public— 
she will not stay there long. 

What subjects do they want to study? The two most widely 
popular are Dressmaking and Art (as well as Artistic Crafts) ; 
Music and Drama are also fairly strongly entrenched. Before dis- 
cussing the educational merits of these classes I should remark upon 
the large and sturdy growth of such classes as soon as ‘ making-do’ 
was stopped. I have found the tendency to advocate improvisation 
as an excuse for not spending money one of the most uncomfortable 
deterrents to the natural growth of a demand for evening classes. 
I remember the Dressmaking class with its single hand sewing 
machine, a relic of an age when such machines were subject to no 
austerity in design, its case as rich and ornate as the stall of a Garter 
Knight, its weight immease : the little flat iron on its gas ring (when 
the kettle was not boiling up for tea) : the tiny desks and the homely 
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instructress. I remember the Art class in the church school dining 
room, the northern light peeping through the Gothic windows, the 
few students pottering about drawing still life or, in a burst of interest, 
painting Tommy Carstairs, the complaisant caretaker, on alternate 
weeks with his jacket on (Portrait Class) and his jacket, collar and 
tie off (Life Class). Up-to-date dressmaking equipment was obtained, 
a pleasant room fitted up, a skilled and understanding teacher 
provided : easels were purchased, a studio used, live models supplied 
for the portrait and life classes. There are now waiting lists for 
Dressmaking, the Art classes are full and, what is more important, 
the work done is now first rate. 

Lack of proper accommodation, proper equipment and proper 
instruction can ruin any class: I shall never in future ‘ make-do’, 
it has been my bitter experience that it is wiser not to conduct a class 
until it can be done satisfactorily, which does not mean extravagance 
and luxury in buying. 

However, what of the educational value of classes of this nature? 
There are hundreds of classes in Dressmaking, Lampshade-making, 
Glovemaking, Basketry, Leatherwork. How many are there, in 
comparison, in the more profound subjects? I have consistently tried, 
and failed up to the present, to establish sound courses in Literature, 
the Ballet, even the Cinema (sugared with a promise that visits to 
local cinemas would be arranged) : interest in the sociological, philo- 
sophical and political studies seems to be almost negligible. I realize 
that the WEA and extra-mural departments more readily undertake 
this type of work and, indeed, are able to do it more satisfactorily 
than the normal LEA College, but it is significant that in Windsor, 
for instance, the local WEA is weak and that my efforts to provide 
their subjects in the East Berks College have come to nought. I 
wonder if similar LEA institutions have had any better success in 
this field, and if so, whether the students have come in response to a 
general advertisement or whether some intensive fishing for them 
has been done. 

Coupled with this dearth of interest in the ‘ thinking’ subjects is 
another cause of slight nagging at my educational conscience. With 
the growth of the College there has been an increase in the type of 
classes often hopefully named Artistic Crafts. They are popular, 
well attended and have the interesting trait of causing the teacher 
and the principal very little trouble once the few tools they need 
have been supplied. Here I sometimes find it difficult to maintain a 
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conviction of true educational values. Obviously a case can be made 
out for any form of learning to have educational value : the provision 
of worthwhile leisure-time activities can cover a multitude of sins, 
but do classes of this nature always lead the student forward with 
increasing interest and growing technique? Besides, it has often 
occurred to me that the crafts, or rather the products, are not always 
very artistic, and while the class members apparently enjoy making 
things and seem to spend a small fortune in buying materials, I can 
never rely upon the same people coming along for the next session 
to enrol in the next progressive class. Their competence has grown, 
I know, but I am not completely convinced when I search for their 
values. 

Difficulties with instruction have presented themselves with rapid 
growth and an increasing use of part-time teachers. They often have 
to be found quickly ; if fifty women turn up for a class and they 
have to be divided into three classes, a stern look of resolution appears 
on their faces when they are asked to come on another evening, so 
rigid is the pattern into which their winter evenings are organized. 
Extra teachers have to be provided quickly and without much time 
for preparation. The simplest way of obtaining them is to recruit 
from the ranks of day-school teachers. Without any prejudice it is 
often the simplest and quickest way to cause a class to disappear. 
Their technique is often unsuitable, their approach not acceptable 
to adults and frequently the work is segarded by them as an 
unimportant method of earning a little more cash. Besides this the 
professional teacher, for obvious reasons, is unwilling to do more 
teaching in the evenings and in East Berks, to an increasing degree, I 
look outside the normal teaching profession for part-time instructors. 

Nobody will contest the statement that an adult class will dis- 
appear if the teacher is disliked and is unable to give the members 
what they expect. Yet how often do we allow the part-time teacher 
to blunder along until the class reaches the minimum at which it 
must close. How disheartening to the teacher, disappointing to the 
class and detrimental to the College and one’s efforts to provide 
sound popular courses. There is the strongest possible case for a 
course for part-time teachers; the course need not be long (they 
would not attend a long course anyway) or concern itself with educa- 
tional theory. Had I explained how to plan a course, to prepare a 
lesson, to talk to an adult class, the value of aids and how to write on 
a blackboard, I can think of a dozen useful courses which would not 
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have languished awaiting the coup de grace. For the benefit of those 
who work in the College office | can recommend five or ten minutes 
explaining to the part-time teacher how to fill in a register : I always 
look with interest and dismay at the registers collected at the end of 
a session. What amazing private symbols the teachers can invent, in 
what unexpected corner will they place their initials, what frighten- 
ing and unintelligible combinations of day, date and duration of 
class in minutes can they devise! I pass without comment over blots 
and the vicious, murderous lines they draw through the very existence 
of those students who spurned their instruction at an early date. 

The two prime shortcomings of the inexperienced part-time 
teacher are that he will lecture rather than teach and that he will 
attempt an impossible syllabus. In his eagerness he drags the 
bewildered class in his wake, submerging them long before the end 
ot the session. He will generally try to drive home a hundred points 
in a lesson instead of two or three. 

They are sometimes faulty in their relations with the class. They 
may be shy, an endearing trait but not suitable for adult teaching. 
They may tend to become too friendly with the class and there is the 
consequent danger of their arriving five or ten minutes late to the 
sound of good-natured banter from their student friends. The 
students, in their turn, realize that it is pointless to arrive punctually 
and the gentle discipline necessary breaks down. 

Many more tips, for tips they are, can assist these part-time 
teachers : they are prone to live from hand to mouth, to plan their 
work on a week to week basis without forward planning : they are 
very liable to fall into the clutches of the student monopolist, the old 
dear who can never do the thing properly and must be helped, or 
the superior person whose Grade I fee is expected to purchase the 
sole and exclusive use of a private coach. The part-time teacher might 
think that it is wrong to joke or have any amusement in class, with 
a consequent dullness apparent in the class atmosphere and an extra- 
ordinary, false pleasure exhibited when the Principal enters the room 
for two minutes. A word of warning in the teacher’s ear may well 
save him from these dangers. 

The Principal or Superintendent might well look into the mirror, 
too. Do you remember how you knew all the students and instructors 
when your place was small? You could stand and gossip in the street 
for a few minutes, and maybe the students really were pleased with 
your interest. Gradually you lost touch as the number of classes, 
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students and teachers grew: you had to become less cosy and more 
efficient : your interest in the long tales of students and staff began 
to wane: you no longer had the time to spare: you adopted that 
calm, deceitful visage behind which you could think of other things 
while they rambled on. No longer could you be bothered to sympa- 
thize with the grumbling caretaker, be patient with the eighty-year- 
old committee member or listen with wise impartiality when the 
deputation from the Leatherwork class accused the teacher of 
favouritism. Such pleasures were now snatched away. 

Yet it is so important that there should be somebody to whom 
these little snippets can be told, and certainly everybody prefers that 
person to be the Principal. Is there any way in a rapidly expanding 
institution by which its Head can preserve his detailed interest and 
keep the personal touch? The East Berks Area has two separate 
towns of divergent characteristics and it is a real danger that I might 
not be able to make myself known and to create the atmosphere I 
wish. It is probable that, after careful planning of courses based 
on a reasonable assessment of local demands, this personal know- 
ledge of nearly everybody and everything in the College is the most 
important of the Principal’s duties. He may prefer to produce charts 
of figures and statistics, but the College atmosphere will suffer. 
After all, the figures and dots represent adult beings coming volun- 
tarily to learn—every one of them would like you to know his or 
her name. 

Many of these growing pains have little to do with Education. 
They are generally minor difficulties, but the cumulative effect of 
minor difficulties in a young growing College can be disastrous. 
They can only be resolved at the lowest level by the teacher or the 
principal. They are able to cause more trouble than mere details such 
as drawing up a syilabus or estimating the quantity of materials 
required. It is far more dangerous to open your class when the 
materials have not arrived than to open it with too much or too little. 
If the principal or teacher has sufficient imagination left to project 
himself into a class in the front row—there are never any empty 
desks in the back—and look at himself he should be able to use the 
cold eyes of Critical Reason. Let him do that and at the same time 
remember that not one of the students is compelled to attend his 
class but that all come cheerfully and in good faith to seek something 
which the teacher can offer—help, encouragement and knowledge 
—then surely the teacher must be stimulated. For with the non- 
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vocational subjects the personal relationship between teacher and 
student, his sensitive reaction to their mood and requirements are 
vastly important. The danger in a large College is that the personal 
relationships might be subordinated to more pressing and seemingly 
important cares. 

Whatever the difficulties, doubts and cares, there surely can be 
no more absorbing and genuinely worth while work. The fixed smile 
and the wearily contorted limbs of the staff at the Christmas social 
might indicate a hard term’s work well done but I seem to see the 
question in their minds as ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is sung: ‘. . . I 
wonder if they will all come back again in January?’ As a good 
many of them do return after the holiday breaks and every Septem- 
ber, I take heart. After all, the students are not forced to come— 
they must be satisfied. 


= 


by R. McK. 


T was a provincial visitor who said to an LCC alderman, ‘ How 

backward your Council is in this matter of adult education. Look 

at the City Lit.! Why can’t the LCC attempt something like 
that?’ The City Literary Institute, in fact, is only one of a collection 
of ninety-four LCC institutes, but it has always had such an excep- 
tionally strong corporate life that the casual visitor may be excused 
for thinking that it ‘just growed ’. 

Institutes, as an organizational term, appeared in London educa- 
tion in 1903, when evening classes were first organized and grouped 
by localities. Not quite emancipated from the night-school traditions, 
they emphasized the preparation for commercial life. Indeed, 
although most Institutes bore the title ‘General and Commercial ’, 
the fully non-vocational class was rare. All classes were hardy annuals, 
flowering in September, and dying in the hot weather. 

It is one of the various claims to remembrance of the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam that, as far back as 1910, he induced the Education Com- 
mittee to try a number of five-year ‘ cycle courses’ in Art, Literature, 
and History. Institutes were theoretically federated for that purpose, 
and a team of peripatetic lecturers was sent on its rounds, to return 
to the point of origin in the sixth year. 

Twenty-five years later, the term ‘cycle course’ still came into 
prospectuses; but, broadly speaking, the scheme was a failure. 
Students, refusing to be ‘directed’, followed the more interesting 
lecturers to distant institutes, whilst the less interesting lecturers were 
left with empty classrooms. Still, Stewart Headlam had gained his 
point, and in 1913 he brought into existence a few completely non- 
vocational evening institutes. His efforts, interrupted by the war of 
1914-18, were given a new impetus by the Education Act of 1919, 
in which year eleven LCC literary institutes were founded, being 
associated then, as now, with ‘classes in similar subjects’ at Toynbee 
Hall and Morley College. Their establishment was modest, for the 


* By general consent, all who have associations with the City Literary 
Institute habitually shorten that awkward mouthful of syllables. 
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educational unit was the class, the institute being only a congeries of 
classes ; indeed, most of the Responsible Masters, as the heads were 
called, had to divide their time between two institutes, ‘the City’ at 
that date being bracketed with Holloway. The organization was 
presumed to be done by a distant office, and the heads were presumed 
to have no need for expensive accessories. It took the City Literary 
Institute seven years to acquire a noticeboard of its own, and ten years 
to acquire a typewriter or a telephone. Into this rather rigid back- 
ground came T. G. Williams, appointed head of the City Literary 
Institute in 1920, before it was a year old. He was given a few rooms 
(available after 6 p.m.) in a training college (since destroyed by 
bombing) off Fetter Lane, just within the City boundary ; he had 
eleven classes, about 150 students, a pocketful of leaflets, a fervent 
belief in the importance of adult education, and any amount of 
imagination and energy. When he retired in 1947, the enrolment 
for the year had reached 10,000, and the Institute had become, in 
the terminology of the Ministry, ‘a major institution ’. 

All was grist that came to the mill. In the early days, T. G. 
Williams walked hundreds of miles round the City, with an eye open 
for any interest that seemed to cement individuals into groups. He 
conferred with residents in the Inns of Court, with Press workers, 
with bank staffs, with the Scottish and Welsh communities, and (a 
most fruitful contact) with the staff side of the Whitley Councils in 
various Whitehall offices. It is largely true to say that the non- 
vocational interests which are correlated to-day by the Civil Service 
Council for Further Education arose from a class in ‘ Economic Prob- 
lems’ organized in 1921 for the Accountant General’s Department 
of the GPO. A daring move was to offer the Admiralty and the War 
Office, which had announced themselves as not within a decade of 
finishing their war histories, some lectures on ‘ Outlines of the Great 
War’. Here a naval Lord sat next to the liftman, and in the War 
Office five brigadier-generals, who had been too busy to reflect on 
their own doings, listened to ex-sergeant Bernard Newman. 

By the end of the session, classes were working in twelve centres, 
in historic buildings such as Prince Henry’s Room in Fleet Street 
(still an annexe of the Institute), Dr Johnson’s house in Gough Square, 
and Somerset House, in the ‘ Prudential’ and ‘ Kodak ’ offices, and 
in the King’s Cross Tabernacle. By 1924, the City Lit. had been 
forced to migrate to the London Day Training College in Southamp- 
ton Row, and included amongst its annexes the National Gallery. 
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In that year, enrolment was over 2,000 ; in 1927, it was 3,500: and 
still there was no place available for classes before 6 p.m. 

Most of the other institutes of London are safely, if somewhat 
inadequately, housed in suburban schools. It used to be thought a 
misfortune that the City Lit. kept its classes perpetually trekking ; 
but this gipsy life was perhaps providential, for it brought the Insti- 
tute into touch with most interesting neighbours—the West End 
theatres, the opera houses, the Ministries, learned societies, and the 
Strand by night. 

Building sites in Central London do not come into the market 
frequently. There was, however, off Drury Lane, an empty and con- 
demned ‘truant school ’—a drab fortress, built in 1880, unheated, 
and designed to prevent escape rather than to attract. Goodwill, and 
not attempted sarcasm, impelled the Education Committee to agree 
that the demolition order should be rescinded if the building could 
be regarded as suitable for an adult Institute. The news was received 
on Friday, and the order was due to go out on Monday. ‘T.G.’ 
wasted no time; classes were suspended, candles bought en route, 
and an exploring party of students broke into the darkness and dust. 
Later, under a gas lamp in the street, the question was put, ‘Can 
anything be made out of this? If we go on, will you agree to stand 
by the result?’ The Ayes overwhelmingly had it, and the pent-up 
energy of staff and students was released in their first home. 

In spite of renovations and decoration (this last partly provided at 
the expense of students), ‘the old building’ (1928-36) could never 
be made into a satisfactory centre. Further, it was scheduled as 
serving ‘elementary education’, a status which it seemed nothing 
short of an Act of Parliament could alter. All requests for such 
amenities as a library or a doorkeeper rebounded from the hard 
surface of the schedule. From all points of view, therefore, the decision 
to erect a new building was justified. Until it came, the City Lit. 
occupied various schools in the Westminster—Victoria region, with a 
headquarters at the Guildhouse, Belgrave Road (1936-39). Finally, 
‘the new building’, the first in the country to be erected solely for 
adult education in its modern form, was opened by Mr John Masefield 
in May 1939. It was planned for a maximum enrolment of 6,000 ; 
the enrolment had already risen to 5,700. 

The years in ‘the old building’ were a period of consolidation. 
A theatre was literally ‘knocked up’ with timber and carpenters’ 
tools. Social clubs sprang into existence—Amici d’Italia, L’Amical, 
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the Drury Players, the Lane Players, the Music Clubs, the Deutscher 
Verein, and so on. The Class Secretaries Conference became the 
permanent organ of the students, and the annual Eisteddfod absorbed 
those who had joined classes for the sake of speech, music or writing. 
University Extension and Tutorial classes were opened, and the still 
existing range of day classes was begun, in the interest of retired men 
and women, housewives, shift workers, and others to whom evening 
classes might have few attractions. 

A friendly social atmosphere permeated every effort. The Principal 
invited students to use the building ‘ when seeking rest and quiet’. 
Lecturers were ‘at home’ to students: some gave garden parties. 
There were class dinners at the Cheshire Cheese. Combinations of 
classes went to the Continent, or to English cathedral towns, or ran 
their own summer schools after hiring country houses in Devon. In 
those good old days, they could even afford to hire Covent Garden 
Opera House for an Institute dance. It all seemed to the writer to 
agree with an opinion which T. G. Williams once expressed in 
this Journal (or rather, its predecessor, the Journal of the BIAE), 
‘Adult education is not a preparation for anything. It is itself the 
real intelligent business of living.’ 

Publicity deservedly crowned the City Lit. at this stage, and 
success bred success. What other Institute could offer in one session 
lectures by Lord Dunsany, Philip Guedalla, Humbert Wolfe, G. K. 
Chesterton, A. E. Coppard, Bernard Pares, J. C. Hearnshaw, Osbert 
Sitwell, G. P. Gooch, and Aylmer Maude? What other institute 
could animate its students by reminding them of the possibilities 
within walking distance—the Museum, the University, the Temple, 
the National Gallery, the Abbey, and ‘ the full tide of human existence 
at Charing Cross’? 

The outbreak of war crippled the City Lit. without subduing it. 
A local ARP rule limited access to 300 people at a time, whilst evening 
work was quite prohibited during the first wartime session by the 
‘curfew’ regulations, which affected a radius of 114 miles from 
Charing Cross. Some classes were, therefore, transferred to the 
hospitality of Morley College, and others were timed for Saturday 
afternoons. The vacant classrooms were used as billets for auxiliary 
firemen, although space was saved for the exhibitions ‘ Art for the 
People ’, organized by the BIAE. In spite of the turmoil, there were 
2,700 enrolments that year, and classes (which continue to this day) 
were opened in connection with the Diplomas in the Humanities of 
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the University of London. Thanks to an assiduous Schoolkeeper, and 
his efficacy in dealing with incendiary bombs, the air attack did the 
City Lit. no great damage ; it did, however, reduce the enrolment 
to 1,400 in the second year of the war. 

Activity was not reduced in proportion. Not only did classes con- 
tinue, but lecturers, drama teams, musicians and puppeteers went 
round the bomb shelters. The theatre was used by the Royal College 
of Dramatic Art, which had lost its own, and courses for leaders of 
discussion groups went on steadily for the ABCA Directorate of 
the War Office, and the National Fire Service and Civil Defence 
authorities. Mr Williams assisted several schemes for the recreation 
of ‘Free European Nationals in London’, schemes which in turn 
assisted the foundation of separate cultural centres. By 1944, the 
enrolment had risen again to 4,000, and the Eisteddfod of that year, 
though disturbed by flying bombs, engaged 350 performers. The 
external classes had continued in (e.g.) the Central Telegraph Office, 
the Ministry of Information, the Admiralty, the Metropolitan Water 
Board, etc. All these things considered, it is not an over-statement 
to say that the contribution of the City Lit. to public morale in London 
was considerable. 

The first post-war session went off at white heat, in spite of the 
difficulties of personal resettlement ; enrolment rose to 6,800. In 
the following year it was 9,000, and in 1947, when Mr Williams 
retired with an ovation that has had no equal in the circles of adult 
education, it passed 10,000. To-day, in spite of efforts to reduce it, it 
still stands well over 9,000. The City Lit., like Mr Boffin, is ‘a prey 
to prosperity ’. 

In the published London Scheme of Further Education (1949) 
an indication is given of how this congestion is to be terminated. 
Morley College is to be rebuilt for a roll of 4,000; Goldsmith’s 
College reorganized for a roll of 3,000; a new central literary 
institute is to be erected ‘on a site to be acquired’; four suburban 
literary institutes, at the points of the compass, are to be installed in 
comprehensive high schools; and the City Lit. is to be reduced to 
a roll of 6,000, ‘as and when practicable’. Many recent events, and 
particularly the decision to postpone the rebuilding of Morley College, 
makes it certain that the reduction is not imminent. On the con- 
trary, so serious is the shortage of public buildings in central London 
that the Council has been compelled to house part of a Day College, 
an embryo County College for under-eighteens, in the City Lit. 
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buildings. The building, as Butler said of the Crystal Palace, “ despite 
the admiration of the public, is a good one’; but its acoustics are 
less distinguished than its decoration ; and in the present congestion, 
neither by day nor by night do all the amenities exist which ought 
to accompany adult education and provide an atmosphere for it. 
(‘ What I say is, the world’s wide enough for all of us,’ said Mrs 
Boffin. ‘So it is, my dear,’ said Mr Boffin, ‘ when not literary. But 
when so, not so.’) 

Nevertheless, the character of the Institute hardly changes. The 
oldest inhabitant, in her eighty-sixth year, had until recently an 
unbroken attendance for twenty-five years ; and she has not allowed 
a traffic accident and a broken limb to detain her for more than a 
small part of the session. The youngest member is sent by his head- 
master, who hopes that regulations will not get in the boy’s way. 
Miss X attends a class that is a successor to the class where her 
father and mother first met. The Institute’s summer courses go on 
(now at the YMCA College, Broadstairs) : its strong connection with 
the International Summer Schools Society allows a hundred or two 
of the students to join in Continental travel every year. 

As before, the string of new developments unfolds. A University 
Tutorial class agrees to work for three sessions in a foreign language 
throughout ; a philatelist makes good his bet that he will speak of 
postage stamps for a year, keeping on a serious level of history and 
science. The Salvation Army enquires as to the possibility of classes 
in Biblical Archaeology and History ; a recorder class sends a post- 
card to say that it has just played Elizabethan music after High Mass 
in a French Cathedral. The Central London Night Taxi Drivers’ 
Club demand a class in local history, to fill in that deadly void when 
their patrons are in the theatres. 

These are some of the news items; they do not wholly explain 
the continuing popularity of the City Lit. That resides in the tradition 
of the informal handling of things, of an atmosphere of social life 
penetrating the formal organization of classes. Numbers are far too 
high to permit of the evolution of a guild of students, but the City 
Lit. can be seen at its best in the many Saturday night clubs, when 
contract has ceased to operate, either for teachers or taught. 

No one could truthfully call the students ‘a cross section of 
society ’. Housewives, retired people, and shop workers together 
make up less than 20 per cent of the whole: the other 80 per cent 
are City workers, Civil Servants, and professional men and women, 
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with teachers standing high in the list. The City Lit. serves no special 
industrial area or residential quarter, but the world of offices through- 
out Greater London. One thing is made clear over and over again : 
both amongst those returning by night to the Home Counties 
(42 per cent of the Institute), and amongst those going back to hostels 
and lodgings in the city, a good many have no other community than 
the evening class to which they can look for friendship and shared 
interests. No record has been taken of the considerable number of 
foreign students ; but they are in evidence, mostly men and women 
whose stay in England is not long enough to allow them to pass 
through the douwane of University entrance. 

Nothing has been said in this article of the content of class work, 
and that deliberately. Writing, criticism, literature, music, speech, 
acting, philosophy, history, etc., are the staple of classes in all adult 
colleges ; there is nothing out of the ordinary in the provision at the 
City Lit. What matters most is the spirit in which the provision is 
offered and received, as witness this recent (and naive) letter : 

‘ After three sessions at the Institute, I am sorry that I cannot 
return. But my employer has plans for me, and next year, I am 
sorry to say, | shall have to go to evening classes.’ 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN A COMMUNITY CENTRE 


by R. H. Hole 


Hon. Organizer, Lymington Community Association 


HE educational value of Community Centres is frequently 

called in question. It is, of course, educational in a broad sense 

to provide people with opportunities for leisure occupation such 
as table tennis or whist drives, but many other institutions do this 
without thinking of themselves as educational. Meeting together, 
social class with social class, and finding points of contact is educa- 
tional but again it can be done in a pub. The educational value of 
committee work is undoubted but committees are legion in any 
community. 

It is claimed by some, however, that in the sphere of purely 
instructional education, in attracting people to set classes and in the 
general management of them, Community Centres have something 
to add to the existing machinery, but this depends on what sort of 
Community Centre you have in mind. 

There are now in the country upwards of 500 Community Centres 
and my guess is that the programme of every single one is different. 

It is said that Community Centres grow up according to the 
needs of their neighbourhood, but this must be qualified. They also 
grow up according to the basis of their constitution and according 
to the amount of educational inspiration that is put in their way in 
their early stages. Whether this inspiration comes by way of an 
enlightened Local Education Authority and an educationally-minded 
Warden that it provides or whether it comes from voluntary 
demand led by a local worker who has ideas and experience, does 
not matter. Unless the spark is added from somewhere, Community 
Centres will grow up and flourish and may provide many of their 
broadly educational functions of keeping people contented, caring 
for the lonely and giving experience in committee work and’manage- 
ment, but they will not make much of an addition to the amount of 
instructional education at present being covered by the Evening 
Institutes. 
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The Lymington Community Centre is one of a growing number 
that are finding that one of their main attractions to their members 
lies in the field of instructional education. It’s a fact we have seriously 
to reckon with—so much so indeed that in Lymington we have a 
problem opposite to that which some Centres experience, for having 
attracted the individual to attend a class we then have to consider 
how to make him a useful member of the Community Association, 
able and willing to take his share also in its management and to 
receive the broader educational advantages of its membership, not 
the other way round. A Community Centre in a small town not 
otherwise provided with such things tends to combine in its one 
building not only a social centre but an educational centre and an 
arts centre as well, and it is a pity if a student comes to take advan- 
tage of one aspect and leaves again without having been influenced 
at all by the other two. 

Let us consider first what brings people to the classes, and what 
sort of classes they attend. I suppose we can rule out any assumption 
that in most towns of the kind I am describing there is any consider- 
able number of people who will demand and insist on opportunities 
for pure adult education. Elementary vocational classes are cared for 
by the Evening Institutes and there will always be a certain steady 
demand from students who wish to learn typing, shorthand, English 
or mathematics. In towns where more advanced technical instruc- 
tion is required, and is not provided by the local industrial organiza- 
tions themselves, there will also be a steady stream of applicants for 
the relevant subjects who can only be catered for at a technical 
institution. 

Community Centres are best fitted to recruit for the expressly 
non-vocational classes. Many people who would benefit from study- 
ing a subject or practising a craft and whose lives would be made 
richer and happier through the outlets thus provided have no idea 
that this is so and look askance at any suggestion that they should 
go back to school. The word education itself, for instance, must be 
quite a taboo, it seems, and the Warden of the Centre, though he 
must have the educational goal firmly in mind, is well advised not 
to say too much about it to his members. 

It becomes first a question of presentation and approach and 
later a question of environment that decides whether the potential 
customers will be attracted to the classes or not and in this the 
voluntary agency of the Community Association with its local con- 
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tacts and non-institutional approach can probably succeed better 
than the traditionally more formal and impersonal methods of the 
Authority. I read one bleak advertisement recently from an Evening 
Institute that offered to start a class in any subject for which there 
was sufficient demand but made no suggestions as to what things 
there were to study, and ended with the curt remark that ‘ intending 
students’ should attend at such and such school (a mile out of the 
town) on Monday, September 11th, between the hours of 7.30 and 
8.30 p.m. I wondered how many people reading that official notice, 
for that was its heading, would see themselves as ‘intending 
students ’. 

I think that a great deal of care has to go into the wording of 
announcements. ‘ Make Leisure a Pleasure,’ a slogan invented for 
us by the advertising manager of our local factory, gives the keynote 
to the angle of approach that we follow, and our advertisements 
before the autumn and spring terms occupy half a column in the 
centre page of the local paper and quote a selection of the more 
attractive sounding occupations—‘ Weaving for beginners. Make 
and decorate your own mats and scarves’, ‘Wonders of Modern 
Science, illustrated by films and laboratory experiments. A series of 
interest to all thinking men and women’, gives the gencral idea. 

We never repeat the same advertisement ; different subjects are 
mentioned next time, and of course the place to enrol for the classes 
is the Community Centre and not the school, and there is a week 
before the term starts in which to do it. There are children’s classes 
in ballet dancing, ballroom dancing, art subjects, speech and drama 
and pottery, so we have ‘Something for all ages: the best family 
pleasure investment in the New Forest ’. 

The printing, too, is of great importance. It’s worth spending 
extra money on two colours and good typography. As County 
Council and Government departments invariably seem to use black, 
we like to use blue, red or green in turn, and we affect a nice 
Gill Sans face which makes the printed page look attractive. (The 
cycle of colours, by the way, is adhered to year by year to 
emphasize our freedom from political bias but, in spite of this, the 
green year is the only safe one. Next September starts our year of 
red ink so I’m sure we shall be in for trouble from some quarters!) 

Press advertisements help to give the general impression that 
there is something doing and frequent editorial mention cajoled 
by various means does even better, but the direct approach to the 
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individual is the best way of all. As it is usually impossible to button- 
hole citizens individually in the street and preach directly to them 
the next best thing is to try to interest groups in one certain aspect 
of your programme that is likely to interest them. A carefully kept 
record of people who have shown interest in music or have written 
for advance tickets for concerts in the past added to the membership 
list of the Music Club and the names of those who have asked for a 
specific musical class subject will obviously provide a useful circula- 
tion list for news of a new course on the Music and Life of Bach. 
The many women’s organizations, if approached at their weekly 
meetings, may be prepared to get up parties to come to something 
you have on child psychology—much more valuable than just send- 
ing out a notice of a lecture. In the past I have always found it 
difficult to get news round to men of the courses in physics we have 
run from time to time. Now the formation of a Scientific Film Club 
with a satisfactory male artisan membership should make this easy. 
The intellectual subjects are less simple to pigeon-hole but here 
it’s worth trying to approach individuals, even if you have to do 
what I once did. At a loss for any other group to tap, I circulated 
those on the invitation list of a sherry party of my wife’s in order to 
get a nucleus of people to the opening night of a new course. 
That is not the best way of doing it as it makes for a one-layer 
membership of the class, but as one effort added to others of a 
different kind it had some value. Thorough preparation in fact 
is the key word in this business and it’s a sad fact that for the 
three or four weeks before a session much of one’s energy is spent 
in selling wares whose value ought to be self-evident. We are not a 
nation normally addicted to seizing educational opportunities. 
Here it may be said that there are certain rules imposed from 
high places which seem designed to prevent the informal recruiting 
for classes which is the best contribution Community Centres can 
offer to the problem. There are apparently not many people in the 
neighbourhoods of which I am speaking who are anxiously waiting 
for the third week in September to flock in to educational centres 
in order to join a class. A certain number of people select their 
subject from the list and with luck turn up at the right time on the 
right day, pay their money and are enrolled without any trouble. 
But many more need coaxing, particularly in a nice bright autumn 
of good gardening or sailing weather, and unless your methods are 
successful in bringing them in by the first day of the class you are 
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done for. ‘ Twelve on the register the first day or no class’ may be 
a sensible and suitable rule for a formal Institute but for the informal 
approach of the Community Centre it’s a great obstacle to progress. 
To allow a class to build up to the required number over three weeks 
by friend telling friend may not secure the perfect condition of 
100 per cent attendance from the first lesson, but it does at least get 
people in to take advantage of the chance of pursuing a useful sub- 
ject. The rule as it is now applied lost us last year an excellent course 
on The English Theatre, because the local dramatic society had, 
through an oversight, fixed a rehearsal on the first day of the course, 
and there was no reprieve for the class because of a short first atten- 
dance list. 

The friend bringing friend theory, however, does not always 
work in the case of craft classes. Many of such classes are very popular 
and there is no difficulty in filling them. The members don’t want 
them to be over-full, however, as they like to share the instructor 
with as few others as possible. Some people then fall out and you 
have no reserve, the class may fail through the other rule which 
closes it automatically if attendance falls twice below nine! Small 
wonder that we see the advantages of running classes not provided 
by a local authority, and on the occasions when we can get a voluntary 
instructor or when the class can contribute enough to pay the 
instructor without subsidy we are inclined to jump at it, as a means 
of relieving us of the eternal domination of the register. 

There are two ways in which LEA and WEA classes exist in 
Community Centres. In some cases the accommodation in the 
Centre is hired by the providing body and the class is then run by 
that body much as it would in any other building used as an Evening 
Institute. The Community Association may or may not take part in 
advertising it. The other way is for the LEA to pay the instructor 
and for the Community Association to provide the accommodation, 
advertise and manage the classes and then to charge fees in agree- 
ment with the LEA and the Ministry which repay the cost of 
the LEA’s levy for such classes and also provide a margin for the 
Community Association’s costs. The simple idea is that you pay for 
the extra comfort at the Centre but that it’s worth it! Armchairs v. 
school desks, in fact, most adults having no great love for class- 
rooms. In Community Centres, therefore, the attributes of school 
are carefully hidden, and the blackboard, chalk and duster are 
only produced when they are really needed. We have found that 
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green blackboard paint helps to make blackboards look a little less 
institutional. Whatever may be said of the delights of present-day 
school life, the generations with which we are dealing do not usually 
care to be reminded of their past school days! 

The problem of working out the autumn syllabus involves the 
usual ones of selling the subjects, securing the instructors and getting 
authority for paying them, and making the best use of accommoda- 
tion. For several months beforehand the ideas of members are 
canvassed as to subjects that might be popular. A little leading can 
be done, perhaps, but in the main the ideas come from the people 
themselves. Then I search for suitable teachers. The LEA may find 
one, perhaps from the neighbouring grammar school, but generally 
I have to draw on the two neighbouring big towns, Bournemouth 
and Southampton, where I get names of likely people from the 
education officers or from the Community Centres or Evening 
Institutes. Instructors with their own cars are an advantage as they 
can conveniently bring apparatus or material, but several of our 
people come by bus and are content to sit patiently through inter- 
minable and devious journeys around the villages that the bus serves 
en route for Lymington. University College, Southampton, has its 
own staff of external lecturers on whom we frequently call and, 
Lymington being a place to retire to, we have a few generous and 
experienced people who give their time as a contribution to our 
funds. Rather over sixty classes and courses appeared on our pro- 
gramme of the past season and we expect to add seven or eight in 
September. 

No subsidy is payable in the case of children’s classes, so the 
mothers pay a fee for the children’s ballroom dancing, ballet dancing 
and pottery classes at about three times the adult scale, and they 
often come to the Centre with the children, which helps to widen 
our circle. These children’s classes have been among the most success- 
ful things we have done, an example of a devolpment almost forced 
on us by the members themselves in approved democratic style. 

The accommodation problem would be made much easier if only 
the new-found leisure given to many workers on Saturdays could 
be used to spread the classes over six days instead of five. This is 
certainly not the case, however, at present. We are always trying to 
think of Saturday uses for a Centre largely empty until the evening 
concert or dance but it seems that it is only the educated or retired 
who will tie themselves to do any form of planned activity on a 
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Saturday. The five-day worker has not yet come to see Saturday 
as his chance for educational expansion. Nor, must it be admitted, 
do many instructors see themselves working on a Saturday either. 

So, for five days, we dovetail and cram and wish for more and 
larger rooms and even have to turn down useful developments 
because we have no room to run them. Week-end conferences seem 
to be our chief salvation for the rest. But I wonder if this is only a 
local problem. 

To summarize, I should like it to be remembered that Com- 
munity Centres may be potential influences for education even if 
they are not always fully used as such, and that they are capable of 
attracting many who would not be attracted by the formal approach 
to class work. At the same time I would suggest that there may be 
a case for a somewhat different set of rules for informal Community 
Centre classes, allowing, shall we say, a little more give and take to 
help the Centres to bring in their recruits and to keep their classes 
going, for instance, during an influenza epidemic or when mothers 
who are students can’t attend during the school holidays. Is the 
Evening Institute Headmaster given sufficient latitude in interpret- 
ing the regulations governing attendances at these classes? Should 
the value to LEAs of the Community Centres in helping to spread 
adult education be better recognized financially? There are prob- 
ably as many answers to these questions as there are counties in 
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by Wilfred Down 
Warden, Wansfell Adult College, Essex 


and evening classes, what place is there for the newer opportunity 

for adult education provided at the short-term residential colleges 
which have grown up since the war? As Warden of such a college 
and a former adult tutor at a Village College, I have been asked to 
attempt a comparison of the two forms of adult education. My sub- 
ject is not in any sense ‘ night school’ versus ‘boarding school’ for 
resident and non-resident adult education are not competitive but 
complementary. I would add that my experience has been of two 
particular institutions, and that what I write arises out of that 
experience: some things will be peculiar to them, but much will I 
hope be of wider application. 

An adult centre in the country is bound to play a greater part in 
the life of its area than one in a large town. The services of its staff 
are naturally in demand for various village activities, and at the same 
time the Village College is glad to make use of many highly capable 
people in its area whose talents might not otherwise be of benefit to 
their neighbours—a sculptor, a novelist, an actor, an engineer- 
farmer, a pedigree goat breeder and so forth. The College also pro- 
vides an organization in being for co-operation with bodies like the 
Arts Council, the Central Office of Information, and the Rural 
Industries Bureau. Exhibitions from the Cambridge Folk Museum 
resulted in objects of antiquarian interest being brought to the 
College for identification and in gifts to the Museum. A number of 
organizations like the Women’s Institute and Infant Welfare meet 
on the premises and the hall and stage are in constant use by local 
groups. 

The direct cultural effect of the work of the College is consider- 
able. World affairs are regularly expounded and discussed, and visit- 
ing lecturers from every continent are closely questioned after their 
talks. An extra-mural board sessional class developed into a tutorial 
class. Besides the liberal studies there are many classes in physical 
activities, handicrafts, drama and music as well as rural studies. 


|: view of the increasing facilities for adult study in institutes 
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Indirect results are none the less real. The reaction to the building 
itself when it was new was notable: the architecture was modern, 
novel and proved provocative. Materials and furniture were most 
carefully chosen of the best design. The setting was made gracious 
with lawns and flowers—suffering some damage at first, but now 
respected and appreciated. The colour of the brick harmonizes with 
the soil of the hillside, and, with the weathering of a few years the 
building has been accepted by the landscape as by the countryman. 

The Village College also brings people together who otherwise 
would never have met. Youth and adult friendships made at the 
College are increasing contacts between villages which have remained 
surprisingly isolated in spite of modern transport. This isolation is 
often accentuated by a very real shyness in young and old, itself no 
doubt the result of lack of contacts. ‘I am glad I summoned up 
enough courage to come to the College,’ was said to me by a middle- 
aged man from a village four miles away. Students meet in the bus, 
in the class, in social gatherings and, above all, in the Common Room, 
where refreshments are served amid the most pleasant surroundings. 
This leads to the growth of a corporate life centring in the students’ 
council which is responsible for the arranging of half a dozen activities 
each year, such as the students’ festival—a combination of party and 
speech day. In addition there are the various societies, some started by 
the College and growing up into independence like the horticultural 
and dramatic societies, and all in their committee work giving prac- 
tical experience of self government. 

There is perhaps a danger, more especially in the central village, 
of the College drawing to itself too big a share of the energies of the 
community. On the other hand there is no doubt that many things 
are done by independent groups because the College first showed 
them to be possible. The pioneering of the College in youth work has 
led to the starting of independent youth clubs, and inter-club activities 
are well established. Altogether there is a great stimulation of activity 
as a result of the impact of the Village College on its neighbourhood. 
One does not of course claim that nothing of this kind would happen 
if the College were not there. There is in the countryside a spon- 
taneous community life depending on the varying quality of local 
initiative and leadership. The College, with its threefold work for 
the child, youth and adult, is fostering a life-of-the-district which 
hardly existed before, forging new links with the wider world and 
making a substantial contribution to a fuller and happier life. 
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The short-term residential college for adults is a newer type of 
institution, although the short residential course for adults is of 
longer standing. There is difference of opinion on the value of resi- 
dential education for children and adolescents, but no one doubts 
that the greatest profit from a university course is obtained from 
residence. Those who have had the chance of a university education 
can find refreshment in a renewal of the experience in a residential 
college, while those who have not—the great majority of our students 
—can also gain the educative value of living in a community, if 
only for a few days. There are the discussions in the common room : 
from Wansfell the walks in Epping Forest: the growing under- 
standing of another and perhaps conflicting point of view, with 
knowledge and toleration developing side by side. Here adults may 
learn the most human art of communication by practising it natur- 
ally with kindred spirits and out of vital interest. The usual evening 
class is composed of substantially the same group of people for at 
least two terms or a year, and sometimes continuing for a long period 
of years with an excessive dependence on the tutor. The residential 
college has a much wider area of recruitment for its public courses 
and a man will often speak his mind more readily among strangers. 
There is no need for tutor or student to hurry away. Students are 
free from domestic duties and can finish the course refreshed in 
body as well as in mind. This is all the more true as most of the new 
residential colleges have been carefully placed amid beauty of build- 
ing, garden or landscape. To quote a student at our first public course 
—‘ No “dismal lecture halls” here, but light and warmth, pictures 
and comfort, with the surroundings so pleasant to look upon that 
even the art students will have no cause for complaint.’ 

The residential college, unlike the organizers of evening classes, 
should be able to secure the services of busy men and women of 
eminence in the world of affairs who could not possibly spare the 
time for a long-term course of weekly lectures. Likewise, there are 
many students who can devote a short period to a residential course, 
but would not undertake regular weekly attendance over a longer 
period. The lecture will always appear to be the chief part of the 
syllabus of any course, but the benefit derived from informal dis- 
cussion between sessions is at least as important as the lecture and is 
not to be gained in full measure from a non-residential course. 

The short-term residential college cannot develop the corporate 
life of the evening institute, but experience already suggests that it 
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can build up its own tradition. This is helped by some students return- 
ing for the next course in the same subject or series, so that there is 
greater continuity than the disconnected series of courses suggests. 
A short course of the older type disperses with seldom any further 
contact between the students, while the serried formality of the 
official photograph fails to keep alive the memory of an experience 
valuable enough at the time. The annual summer school is better, 
but its students are still not the users in their own right of their place 
of meeting. On these grounds a residential college under a principal 
responsible for planning its work is surely preferable to « centre used 
only for outside bookings. Neither the residential college, nor the 
evening institute should be regarded as an exercise in administra- 
tion to be run from an office. A full-time head can look at the wood 
as well as the trees, can experiment and attempt the difficult things 
that ought to be tried, and above all, can concern himself not only 
with classes, fees and registers, but also with individuals. 

Some comments from students of Wansfell may be of interest. 
‘I do in fact feel most refreshed after what was a profound, interest- 
ing and valuable experience "—this was after a course addressed by 
speakers with first-hand knowledge of their subjects, including a 
former Cabinet Minister. ‘An interesting and thought-stimulating 
week-end. . . . I thoroughly enjoyed the whole series of lectures 
and found them, and the discussion, a mental tonic.’ ‘I often wish 
that I had the ability to grapple actively with the bigger, more impor- 
tant problems of life —that at least is honest confession, but more 
typical is the student who was inspired by a drama course to write 
a play! ‘It was like being back at Oxford ’—this from a graduate in 
biology, now a housewife, who for years had been unable to give 
much time to any education but that of her two children. 

The Essex Federation of Townswomen’s Guilds have found 
residential courses of great value in bringing together leaders of their 
separate guilds in drama and music. This brings me back to where 
I began in stating my belief that the evening class or institute and 
the residential adult college are complementary. I would commend 
the suggestion recently made by Mr John Leese in Further Education 
of December 1950 : ‘ Would it not be possible for employers and local 
education authorities to make available short residential courses, at 
adult colleges, for instance, to students successfully completing a 
Higher National Certificate, so that they could meet a few leading 
spirits in the world of art, science and philosophy ?’ (my italics). 
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Some adults complain that far more is done for children to-day 
than when they were young. They usually fail to realize that the 
opportunities for the enrichment of the intellectual and social life 
of the adult are also far greater than in their parents’ day. They may 
choose the sustained study of the evening institute, the more intense 
experience of the residential college, or, better still, both. If the possi- 
bilities of both the evening class and the residential adult college are 
fully realized, those who are free at week-ends, those who will use a 
part of their annual holiday in the pursuit of knowledge and those 
who are reagly to undertake a regular course of part-time study can 
use their capacities to the full and make a vital contribution to the 
successful working of democracy. 


. AND LONG-TERM NON-RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRES* 


by S. F. Coulson 
Warden, The Folk House, Bristol 


TTEMPTS to justify the residential college for adult education 
always seem to be based upon an unquestioned assumption : 
that the residential college is capable of an educational effect 

upon its students of far greater power and value than the non- 
residential centre and that the residential college is able, therefore, 
to conduct work of a higher standard. But should we allow this 
assumption to pass without further examination? It arose, surely, 
from that wartime idealism which found its propaganda in the books 
of Sir Richard Livingstone, and its symbol in the Danish Folk 
High School. 

Mr Hunter’s notes certainly bring our thinking much closer to 
reality. As he sees it, the function of residential centres can some- 
times be nothing more than that of a Third Programme hotel. Can 
they ever be anything else? 

It is quite true to say that many residential centres were only 
developed because historic buildings had to be preserved and it was 
thought a good idea to put them to some educational use. But policy 
which has been formulated under the pressure of expediency cannot 
fairly be justified in terms of educational principles and by quotations 
from fashionable educational bibles. 

To create residential centres which are only going to bring people 
into residence for short times seems hardly justified, unless we have 
a very woolly notion of what actually happens when students live 
together. What is living together really intended to bring about? 
Mr Hunter speaks of the gradual growth from shyness to a deeply 
felt sense of happiness and appreciation. But, as he says, ‘ the real 
value begins to become evident on about the third day and rises 
sharply up to about the tenth’. 

What any educational centre can do, whether it be residential or 
non-residential, is to create an atmosphere in which it is possible to 


* A reply to Mr Guy Hunter’s article, ‘Short-Term Residential Colleges— 
Towards a Definition’, March 1951, p. 285. 
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bring about radical changes in thinking and living habits. The differ- 
ence is that the residential centre can—like a pressure-cooker—speed 
up the process ; but the task remains long and difficult. It cannot 
be done in a week-end and, as the Universities well know, cannot 
sometimes be done even in three years. And what is hard to do in 
three years at a University cannot be done in three weeks at a 
residential college. Although the non-residential centre often takes 
four or five years to accomplish those changes in habit and character 
which are essential before an individual is able to make a permanent 
and profitable use of our educational tradition, it does not follow that 
this work could be done in one year at a residential college. 

It was because he felt that ‘education is atmosphere as well as 
instruction ’ that Sir Richard Livingstone made his plea for a new 
kind of education centre, but at the time he wrote (1941) this was the 
only alternative to a residential centre which he could visualize : 


‘ To attend lectures after a day’s work, and regularly, week after 
week, to leave one’s fireside for a room in one of our dismal 
provincial towns, which is generally much less attractive and 
comfortable than the local cinema, requires an effort that is only 
overcome by a real desire for education : and most human beings 
have a capacity for education, rather than a desire for it’ (my 
italics). 

But what happens when the room is no longer dismal but more 
comfortable than one’s fireside and the atmosphere that of a first-rate 
club? If non-residential centres of this kind iad existed when Sir 
Richard wrote his book, would he have advocated the establishment 
of costly residential colleges that are, at the best, pale shadows of 
the real thing: the University? 

If, then, we question the assumption that the present residential 
colleges can have an effect of incomparably greater power and value 
upon their students than the non-residential, can we not also question 
the implication that the work there is of a higher standard? In the 
short time available, is the residential college able to cover the ground 
covered in a well conducted three-year tutorial class? I am aware of 
the doubtful value of a tutorial class conducted in poor surroundings 
and in an unenterprising manner, but what of the tutorial which is 
conducted by a responsive tutor in surroundings such as I have 
described? Many of the tutors in my own centre frequently and 
favourably compare the standard of work done by our members 
with that of internal students. 
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I am not sure that we ought to accept an equation of the work 
of the non-residential centre to that of a hobbies centre. I think that 
Mr Hunter may be confusing hobbies with education for its own 
sake, and the superficial interests of the taster with the fundamental 
demands of a grown man trying to make intelligible his daily 
interests and daily occupations. 

If, originally, the sponsors of the residential colleges had sat back, 
freed from the dictates of expediency, to create the educational centre 
that seemed most necessary, I should have thought that they would 
have created a centre which could have been used both for residen- 
tial and ‘non-residential work. The economic problems to which 
Mr Hunter refers would then not have arisen, since such a centre 
would be full both in summer and winter, at week-ends and during 
the week. 

Mr Hunter’s note raises many of those fundamental questions 
which wardens of residential centres and their sponsors have too 
frequently avoided. I, for one, would like to thank him and to applaud 
his integrity, for I am not challenging the need for residential 
colleges. What I am challenging is the assumption upon which 
Mr Hunter bases their justification. They can be justified on other 
grounds—according to your point of view—as educational battle 
schools or sanatoria for those whose latent interest in education 
generally, or in a particular subject, needs to be specially stimulated. 
And their name is legion! 
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THE LONG-TERM RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 
AND THE LEAs 


by H. D. Hughes 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford 


educational writings and speeches, and many interesting experi- 

ments in short-term courses are at present being made. The 
purpose of this article is to describe the work of the small number 
of Colleges, some of them established for many years, which provide 
residential full-time courses of a year or more in length for adult 
students, and to discuss their relationship with the local education 
authorities. 

There are eight Colleges of this type working together in the 
Residential Colleges Committee : Ruskin College, Oxford ; Fircroft 
College, Bournville ; Hillcroft College, Surbiton; the Catholic 
Workers’ College, Oxford ; Coleg Harlech ; Newbattle Abbey, 
Dalkeith ; Avoncroft College, Bromsgrove ; and the Co-operative 
College, Loughborough. Most of them are fully recognized and 
grant-aided by the Ministry of Education or the Scottish Office as 
providing ‘facilities designed for the liberal education of persons 
of at least eighteen years of age and suitable to be accepted as part of 
the public provision for further education ’. 

These eight Colleges provide between them accommodation for 
some 400 students, mainly taking one-year courses, except for Ruskin 
and the Catholic Workers which provide two-year courses leading 
to an Oxford University Diploma, and the Co-operative College 
which provides one- and two-year courses in social studies. They 
cater primarily for the needs of students who left school for financial 
reasons at the compulsory leaving age or shortly afterwards, and 
who, after some years at work, pursuing their further education in 
evening classes or correspondence courses, seek to broaden their 
knowledge by a period of full-time study of the social sciences. 
Most of the Colleges provide a range of courses in Modern History, 
Political Theory and Institutions, Economics, and English Litera- 
ture, with scope for special interests such as Industrial Relations at 


‘| “HE value of residential adult education is often stressed in 
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Ruskin, Child Psychology at Hillcroft, Drama at Fircroft, etc. 
Except at Avoncroft and Loughborough, there is no provision for 
vocational training. Teaching methods are a combination of lectures, 
seminars and discussion classes, and individual tutorials. This 
enables close personal attention to be given to the need of the indi- 
vidual students, who vary greatly in eductional background and 
power of self-expression. 

How are students selected for the Colleges? In many cases there 
is keen competition—Ruskin, for example, had 150 candidates for 
5 scholarships offered fur 1951/2. Examination results and scholastic 
records give little guidance in the case of applicants who left school 
at 14. The record of achievement after leaving school, at work and 
in public and social life, is of importance. Keenness and effort in 
seeking further education is a guide. Most of the Colleges require 
the candidate to submit a preliminary essay and to attend for personal 
interview before acceptance. Every care is taken in selecting, and 
though mistakes are inevitable, the general level of keenness and 
ability to benefit from the educational facilities offered is high. 

What happens to the students afterwards? Some may have their 
previous jobs left open for them, others may seek to go on to a full 
University degree course with the help of a State or Extra-Mural 
Scholarship, others may seek employment in adult education, the 
trade union or co-operative movement, or in social work. Former 
students, for example, may be found in both Houses of Parliament, 
serving on local authorities, holding national and local office in trade 
unions, in the local government service and the civil service, etc. 
The great majority have a record of active voluntary public work 
in some field or other. By this criterion alone, the Colleges have 
amply justified themselves and enriched the national life. 

The general outline given above cannot hope to give a picture of 
the distinctive nature of each College. A short summary of the 
particular contribution of each must, therefore, be attempted. 

Ruskin College, Oxford, was founded in 1899. It is governed by 
representatives of the TUC and other working-class organizations 
who support its work, including the WEA, the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union, the Co-operative Union and a number 
of trade unions. It concentrates on the teaching of economics, political 
theory and institutions, modern history and industrial relations, 
providing also courses in English literature, foreign languages, and 
international relations. It caters for both men and women students, 
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many of whom take an Oxford University Diploma at the end of 
their course. University lectures, library facilities and social activities 
are open to its students. (Capacity, 100 students.) 

Fircroft College, Bournville, was opened in 1909 on the model of 
the Danish Folk High Schools, as a college for working men. It is 
governed by an educational trust through a committee which includes 
representatives of the Universities, the WEA, trade unions, and old 
students. Its main courses of study are Economics and Social Studies, 
History and Politics, English Language and Literature, while it 
caters also for Drama, Arts and Crafts, and Religious studies in 
co-operation with the Selly Oak Colleges. It has a strong community 
life and seeks to give its students a training which will enable them 
to play a responsib!e part in the community, at their work and in 
their homes. (Capacity, 30 students.) 

Hillcroft College, Surbiton, was founded in 1920 as a residential 
College for working women, by a group of University women and 
representatives from organizations interested in the education of 
women workers. Its range of studies includes General and Child 
Psychology, Literature, Philosophy, Political Institutions, Social and 
Economic History, and it provides scope for drama and the visual 
arts, and domestic subjects. Its former students are active in teaching 
and social and institutional work. (Capacity, 50 students.) 

The Catholic Workers College, Oxford, was started by the 
Catholic Social Guild in 1921. As in the case of Ruskin, students take 
an Oxford University Diploma in Economics and Political Science 
at the end of a two-year course and have access to University lectures 
and other facilities. The College provides instructions in the funda- 
mentals of religion and its social teaching, though it is not confined 
in principle to Catholic students. It is open to both men and women. 
(Capacity, 25 students.) 

Coleg Harlech began in 1927 and is open to men and women 
students. It works in close association with the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment of the University of Wales, local authorities, etc. Its curriculum 
includes Economics, History, English Literature, Music, Political 
Science, Philosophy, Psychology, Welsh History, Literature and Arts 
and Crafts. It is closely linked with the life and art of Wales and 
runs a variety of summer courses at Harlech in addition to its 
sessional courses. It also arranges non-residential weekly courses in 
rural and urban centres throughout Wales, according to demand. 
(Capacity, 65 students.) 
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Avoncroft College, Bromsgrove, was first established at Offen- 
ham in 1925 to provide agricultural and liberal education for rural 
workers, and has in its programme, practical Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Science, Economics, Current Affairs and Rural Sociology. 
There is also based on the College an Arts Society with 200-250 
members which caters for both the urban and the rural population 
of the area. In addition, the College has established two Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations in Cattle Breeding and Grass Drying and 
has considerable local influence. 

The Co-operative College, Loughborough, was originally estab- 
lished in Manchester in 1919 and transferred to Stanford Hall, 
Loughborough, in 1945. Its Social Studies Department provides one- 
or two-year courses leading to a diploma, and covering Economic 
and Social History, Economics, Political Institutions, Political 
Theory and International Relations. It is open to students without 
restriction, except for educational attainment and promise. The 
College also has Departments dealing with Management, Secretary- 
ship and (by arrangement with the Colonial Office) in Colonial 
Co-operation. (Capacity, 120 students ; social studies, 40.) 

The Residential Colleges arose to meet educational needs recog- 
nized by individual pioneers and organizations. They remain 
voluntary bodies, though for many years the State and local educa- 
tion authorities have assisted their work. The 1944 Education Act 
and subsequent Further Education Regulations issued by the 
Ministry gave full recognition to the need for residential adult educa- 
tion and empowered local education authorities to assist the Colleges 
and enable adult students to take advantage of the courses offered 
‘without hardship’. By increasing its block grants to the Colleges 
it recognizes, the Ministry has enabled them to adopt a salary scale 
roughly comparable to that of the extra-mural Departments of the 
Universities, and to keep their fees low. (Most of the Colleges charge 
£125 for full tuition, board and accommodation for the academic 
year ; {140 in the case of Hillcroft.) Inspectors’ Reports have shown 
full appreciation of the value and the nature of the Colleges’ work. 

The main problem facing these institutions is to secure adequate 
financial assistance for their students. In addition to fees, students 
need some {50-{75 personal expenditure to maintain themselves 
at College and during the short vacations. In many cases they will 
be giving up reasonably well-paid jobs to come. Their wives will 
have to work to keep themselves and the children, and many adult 
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students have family responsibilities. During the vacations, especially 
in the summer if they are taking two-year courses, they will be back 
at work to supplement their resources. A Ruskin miner, for example, 
is hard at work at the coalface from the first day of the ‘ vacation’ 
until the College term resumes. 

The Colleges and their supporting organizations have only limited 
endowments. Trade unions and co-operative societies and other 
bodies offer a limited number of scholarships for their members. 
But about half of the students must inevitably look to local educa- 
tion authorities for financial assistance. The practice of different 
authorities varies widely and there is at present no generally 
recognized model scheme, though one is being discussed with the 
Association of Education Committees. In the case of Major Awards 
at Universities, authorities have the Report of the Working Party on 
University Awards, and subsequent Ministry Circulars, as a guide. 
These recommended that awards be available to ‘all eligible candi- 
dates recommended and accepted by universities’, and suggested 
principles governing the value of awards which the Working Party 
believed should be equally applicable to ‘ awards tenable at establish- 
ments of further education’ like the Residential Colleges. Principles 
of this kind have long been accepted in Scandinavia in relation to 
the Folk High Schools, well known in this country through the 
writings of Sir Richard Livingstone and others. 

The present lack of system in further education awards in 
Britain produces the most extraordinary anomalies. The Further 
Education Development plans of LEAs do not deal specifically 
with the problem but certain clear discrepancies emerge from a study 
of the plans and experience of the Colleges. Some authorities include 
Ruskin and the Catholic Workers in their scheme of ‘ major awards ’, 
others have definite schemes providing for a limited number of adult 
education bursaries tenable at all or some of the Colleges, others 
again deal with individual applications on their merits, yet others 
are not prepared to give any assistance at all. Thus a brilliant student 
from one county may be unable to take up his place or complete his 
course, while a ‘ marginal candidate’ from just across the boundary 
may receive more than generous treatment. Within the student 
body of a College discrepancies in scale of grants by different 
authorities inevitably produce invidious distinctions. ‘Conditions of 
eligibility’ also vary widely—some authorities regard preliminary 
study in WEA or tutorial classes as a necessary qualification, others 
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will rule out students from tutorial classes on the grounds that they 
have already enjoyed the benefits of adult education. Some exclude 
candidates who have previously taken vocational courses, while 
others have no such restriction on their grants. There is much to be 
said for devolution of responsibility among 146 local authorities, 
but faced with problems of this kind it cannot be wondered if hard- 
pressed College administrators sometimes sigh for centralization or 
at least some common standards. Seminars on political institutions 
dealing with the relationships of central and local government find 
plenty of material to discuss. 

Is it then possible to devise a policy which, while leaving responsi- 
bility to the LEAs, will provide for reasonable uniformity of treat- 
ment for students of equal ‘ability and aptitude’ from different 
areas, and enable the Colleges to feel assured that when candidates 
of sufficient promise are forthcoming they will be able to secure the 
necessary financial aid? The following suggestions are put forward 
in the belief that a satisfd4ctory partnership between the Colleges and 
the authorities can be evolved. The financial implications are not 
extensive—not more than 200 students a year would be dependent 
on public funds (an average annual expenditure of £270 per LEA!). 

First, as to selection. Here the Colleges, with their special know- 
ledge and experience of the educational problems involved, should 
take the main responsibility. They should be able to satisfy the 
authorities that they will not recommend candidates for assistance 
from public funds unless they believe, on the fullest evidence avail- 
able, that the students will be able to profit from the courses offered. 
Periodic reports to authorities should assure them that the student 
is making good use of the time spent at College. 

Once recommended and accepted, student and College should 
feel assured that, subject to satisfactory reports, the authority wiil 
meet approved fees and maintenance for the duration of the one- or 
two-year course according to needs. Any alteration of fees (and rising 
costs make it impossible to rule out the likelihood of this) should be 
made only after consultation with the representatives of the authori- 
ties. An income scale could be applied to ascertain the needs of each 
individual student—the Ministry scale for major awards might well 
be found appropriate here. 

Eligibility of particular students might be a matter for discussion 
between the College and Authority concerned in particular cases of 
difficulty. Should, for example, a student selected by the College be 
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ruled out by an Authority as the recipient of a previous award from 
public funds?An engineer who has taken a Higher National Certifi- 
cate might well benefit after some years’ work from a course of 
liberal education. On the other hand, both Colleges and Authorities 
must guard against the ‘professional student’ who seeks to spend 
his life taking one course after another. It is difficult to apply a 
general rule in cases of this kind. 

The provision of dependants’ allowances, and vacation allowances, 
etc., is a field in which the policy of different authorities may well 
vary according to the local scope for temporary and part-time employ- 
ment for men and women, and the resources of the authority con- 
cerned. But if the general principles outlined above were accepted, 
the facilities available for residential adult education would be more 
evenly spread over the country and the principle laid down in the 
1944 Act of educational opportunity according to ability and aptitude 
would be implemented in this small but important field. 

Relations between the Colleges and most LEAs are extremely 
co-operative and the general understanding of the problems of the 
adult student shown by the Authorities is growing. It is a tribute to 
those responsible for educational administration that in a time of 
national economic difficulty the provision of awards of this type has 
steadily increased. The need for informed leadership and trained 
intelligences at all levels of society is perhaps more vital to-day than 
ever before. The long-term residential Colleges believe with confi- 
dence that they have an important contribution to make in supplying 
this need of a free and democratic society. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE AND ADULT EDUCATION : 
REFLECTIONS FROM A SMALLER TOWN 


by Mary Liggett 
Chief Librarian, Guildford 


T is now many years since the need for public libraries was 

questioned, or since the principle of the library service as an 

essential part of that wider, less formal educational provision 
designed to meet the recreational, vocational and cultural reading 
needs of the people from the cradle to the grave, was doubted. That 
the library service has a more extended function as a focal point 
for adult educational activities in promoting leisure time occupa- 
tion through the medium of lectures, discussion groups, exhibitions, 
films and other group activities is still a point at issue among librarians 
and those who direct library policy. 

The whole history of the library movement presupposes the wider 
conception of its functions. The Literary and Mechanics’ Institutes 
of the nineteenth century, born cf the needs of an increasingly literate, 
politically-conscious minority interested in local and national govern- 
ment, provided not only libraries, but facilities for group study and 
sport, in fact they were early adult educational centres. It is, there- 
fore, to be anticipated that the child of such a parent should, given 
sufficient money, adequate staff and accommodation, become an 
organization not only for the provision of books—its prime function 
—but also a centre for educational and cultural activity. However, 
the tradition of poor financial provision, engendered by rate limita- 
tion before 1919 and the consequent difficulty of recruiting enough 
men and women of adequate training and background, has seriously 
limited the scope of the library service although this extended con- 
ception of function was always inherent in library legislation. 

Recent legislation in two fields has given the public library service 
more responsibilities in regard to adult education. The 1944 Education 
Act, with its abrogation of the Part III authority and its limited 
higher education functions, has tended to centralize administration 
at a regional, rather than a local level, at the same time considerably 
increasing the duties of the larger authorities toward formal and 
vocational adult education. This appears to leave without focus the 
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vast number of educational activities undertaken outside the statutory 
pattern, by the many voluntary bodies whose being plays an impor- 
tant part in English life and thought. Circumstances vary con- 
siderably between local education authorities and where some have 
responsible officers in close touch with voluntary bodies, in others, 
liaison is as nebulous as it is ineffective. Here the voluntary organiza- 
tion has little help or advice in programme planning and no easy 
local source of information. Thus in many places the door is open 
for the public library to step in with a co-ordinating and advisory 
service which may help to bring some order out of the chaos of local 
adult educational and cultural activity. 

The expenditure of a 6d. rate on cultural, entertainment and 
leisure-time activities authorized by the 1948 Local Government 
Act has affected in some places, the interpretation of the library’s 
functions. While some towns had already entertainments managers 
and special act powers covering the provisions of the act, in other 
places some of the activities envisaged were already being run by 
library committees which sponsored lectures, exhibitions, discussion 
groups, live or recorded concerts, activities for children and adults 
relating to books and reading. Such organizations as the Arts Council 
and the former British Institute of Adult Education worked in liaison 
with these libraries in presenting painting, music and lectures, and 
the tradition of the library as a centre for the arts and cultural activities 
was already firmly established in certain towns which thus benefited 
from the possibilities of increased finance. Other towns were induced 
to initiate activities, very often through the library committee or 
through a local arts committee on which library interests were 
represented. 

These two circumstances, together with the encouragement local 
endeavour received through the limited travel facilities of wartime 
England and, in some towns, the influx of a highly cultured refugee 
minority, appear to have led in some instances to a satisfactory 
increase in adult educational and cultural activities, in a few cases 
co-ordinated and rationalized by the library committee. 

The prime function of the library service is the production of 
trained minds for the better understanding of the world we live in, 
for an increased contribution to the world’s economy, for fuller 
enjoyment of leisure and greater personal fulfilment in day-to-day 
living—all that is contained in the democratic way of life. While 
the provision of convenient and informed access to knowledge 
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through books, pamphlets and periodicals will always be the library’s 
first duty, the community’s effective use of such facilities may depend 
largely on the significance and standing of the library service and its 
approach to the various elements of urban and rural life—individual 
citizens, families, students, technical, professional, administrative 
and research workers, industrial and commercial units. All these use 
the resources of the library in more or less degree, for casual infor- 
mation, light on current problems, penetrating studies on specific 
subjects, technical assistance (not only from books but also by assisted 
access to specialist sources of information), help with hobbies and 
crafts, for books on the background of living and for recreation. 
While statistics support the contention that libraries are mainly used 
for recreation (70 per cent of the books lent are fiction) we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the reading of any worthwhile book may 
prove a valuable and educative experience, and it is the librarian’s 
duty to see that the books provided are worthwhile, whether for 
information or recreation. Nor, in these days when emphasis is laid 
on the value of corporate rather than individual activity in educa- 
tion, and when the educationist’s failure to herd people into classes 
is assigned to apathy, must we forget that a man’s effort in making 
a garden, decorating a house, or taking apart an internal combustion 
engine ; a woman’s in making a cake, sewing a garment or training 
a child, in all of which the library’s help is invoked, is as much a 
creative and educative experience as attending a class in economics 
or musical appreciation. Thus is the library established as the largest 
single educational factor serving 12'4 million regular readers with 
350 million books annually. 

Notwithstanding its limitless assistance to the education of the 
individual child and adult, the library service can make consider- 
able contributions to the world of organized adult education. How 
valuable or significant that contribution is to be depends on how 
far the library committee is willing for its activities to impinge on 
those of the Education Committee, when, although library legisla- 
tion presupposes an interest in adult education, there is little statutory 
obligation to make financial provision. It also depends on how much 
time the librarian can spare from his immediate statutory duties, 
which in some cases include the care of a museum, to make the 
personal contribution which is necessary for a library to become an 
effective centre for cultural and adult educational activities. Only 
in a few cases are committees enlightened enough to ensure that staffs 
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are adequate to carry the extra burden of work, if the librarian’s 
entire leisure time is not to be absorbed. Assuming that the com- 
mittee is willing to undertake such responsibilities, and its librarian 
is experienced in adult education work, what contribution can the 
Public Library make? 

Groups and classes primarily need books. Whether the class is 
run by an education committee, a voluntary organization or by the 
library itself, books are basic tools, and while admitting this necessity, 
the public library service has long been exercised as to how far it 
can denude its stock of a collection of books on a specific subject for 
a period of three to six months for the benefit of a small minority. 
Two aspects of the problem strike the librarian : first—are the books 
thus placed at the disposal of the class effectively used by its members, 
and second—would their use by the library’s borrowers over the 
same period be as great as by class members working on the subject. 
Experience shows that a collection on—for example—Town Plan- 
ning may be withdrawn for three months from a well-stocked library 
without great hardship to the general public and to the enormous 
benefit of a post higher school certificate group in a grammar school. 
Where the subject under study is highly specialized, only an exten- 
sive library can meet the group’s requirements from stock. While 
the library provision made by the universities for sessional, tutorial, 
and university extension courses has, in a great degree, relieved the 
public library of the responsibility of providing books for these 
classes, the co-operation of urban and county libraries is still required 
by classes not organized by University Extra-Mural Departments, 
and doubly so where multiple copies are needed. The long tradition 
of library co-operation organized through the Regional Bureaux 
Service (recently strengthened by the initiation of a subject specializa- 
tion scheme) can provide any library willing to undertake the 
administrative work, with multiple copies of plays, novels, music 
scores and collections of background books. Local classes in the 
Guildford area were supplied with eighteen copies of six eighteenth- 
century and six contemporary novels, including Clarissa, Humphrey 
Clinker, Grapes of Wrath, Juan in America and The Lighthouse, 
through the co-operation of neighbouring county libraries, while the 
library’s own collection of reading sets of plays were lent to 174 groups 
in the south-eastern area in the course of a year. Multiple copies of 
music scores were hired from commercial firms and made available 
freely for one month with a small charge for any further period. 
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The library is—or ought to be—an experienced distributing 
agency, with access to usual and unusual sources of information. If 
adult education classes are to have competent collections of books 
and planned distribution methods, then the public library may well 
be of great assistance in bringing together collections from various 
sources including the university, the county library, specialist collec- 
tions in other libraries and its own basic stock. 

In addition to books, there is the whole wealth of material in which 
some libraries interest themselves—pictures, photographs, maps, 
films, filmstrips, records, wall exhibitions, lantern slides, and such 
technical equipment as a lantern, film and filmstrip projector, epidia- 
scope, gramophone and piano. While many libraries do lend some 
of these aids to study, adult educators cannot expect to find compre- 
hensive collections in the small libraries. It is, however, essential that 
librarians should be aware of what material aids to study exist, the 
sources whence they may be obtained, and enough of the standard 
and content of these aids to advise the adult educator—e.g. on the 
resources of the Victoria and Albert slide collection, the RIBA 
photograph collection, the facilities available through the Central 
Film Library, the Council for Industrial Design and the Bureau of 
Current Affairs. In acting as a clearing house for information on 
audio-visual aids, the librarian can save the tutor and demonstrator 
many hours’ research. 

The adult education movement has been greatly hampered by 
lack of adequate accommodation, being too often dependent on the 
school classroom, in itself a psychological barrier in attempting to 
interest potential adult students. While the standard of physical 
comfort in the new schools and technical colleges is usually good, the 
same cannot be said for the older schools in which many classes meet. 
Almost all public library buildings are accessible to a town centre 
(and new pleasant branches are being built in the villages), most 
have lecture rooms or rooms not otherwise in use in the evenings. 
The library is already established in the mind of potential students 
as a centre of social and intellectual activity, and although standards 
of comfort still lack comparison with the modern cinema, they are 
usually ahead of other buildings not specially designed for adult 
educational needs. Here again an enlightened library committee 
will be willing to provide low cost accommodation, realizing that 
the informed nucleus interested in adult education may form a 
kingpin in a local community. It is frequently from this nucleus that 
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the body of voluntary workers whose contribution to civic activity is 
so valuable and essential, may be recruited. 

The remoteness of the education authority in terms of the many 
voluntary bodies who sponsor casual or informal adult educational 
activities has already been mentioned. The collapse of classes through 
overlapping, the duplication of syllabus is a constant source of worry 
to organizers, and it is no uncommon problem to find in one town 
two or three educational bodies sponsoring classes so similar in 
subject and scope, that there is little hope of any surviving. Obviously 
some tactful and informed co-ordination based on the will to 
co-operate is necessary, and as the library may be regarded in this 
instance as ‘ neutral ground ’, it may well serve this particular office, 
if it can gain the confidence of the sponsoring bodies. Many volun- 
tary organizations are not fully aware of the educational resources on 
which they may draw for finance, advice, tutors, etc., and here again, 
the Librarian with special knowledge of local conditions, informa- 
tion and locally available tutors and speakers and their subjects, may 
be helpful. Many voluntary bodies are concerned with single lectures 
and the librarian may be the only source of advice. A study of the 
programmes of the twenty or thirty organizations in an urban com- 
munity, whether they be statutory or voluntary, reveals the urgent 
need for co-operation and rationalization and possibly the pooling 
of resources for publicity and programme printing. 

While many libraries seek to serve adult education in the ways 
already mentioned, others exercise directly the function of adult 
educator, by what are called extension activities in that they are an 
extension of the library’s more obvious work. Whether these are 
designed for adults or children, they have as their aim education for 
the fuller understanding and enjoyment of life. The children’s story 
hour, talks, stamp club, films, puppet shows are designed to show 
the library as an integral part of a child’s life and lead him always 
back to books, so that he grows up an habitual library user. For adults, 
exhibitions of painting, craft, aspects of living, the physical world 
and features of national and civic development lead to wider horizons 
as well as to more detailed studies—in my own area, imaginative 
painting classes have resulted from exhibitions while a healthy film 
society and a WEA sessional class grew out of an Arts Council exhibi- 
tion on the history of the film. Lectures and talks directly sponsored, 
freed from the regulations governing classes organized under the 
WEA and the LEA, provide opportunities for experimental 
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techniques. It has been found that the Town Forum is a highly 
successful method of studying civic problems. Library committees 
frequently make themselves responsible for live and recorded con- 
certs, a form of municipal patronage replacing the much-missed 
aristocratic patronage of former days, while the library committee of 
one Surrey authority is also subsidizing the local repertory theatre 
thus enabling it to maintain high standards in the choice of plays. 

The public library’s contribution to the adult education movement 
may, therefore, be summarized under the following heads: (1) The 
provision of books, (2) Illustrative aids and technical equipment, 
(3) Accommodation, (4) Co-ordination of local voluntary agencies 
and the provision of a clearing house for information, (5) Direct 
educational activities and financial assistance to cultural activities, 
(6) Personal effort on the part of the library staff in stimulating the 
interest and imagination of mature citizens primarily through books, 
but also through propaganda for the services which the adult educa- 
tion movement has to offer. 

Although an unbounded interest and effort in adult education 
activities is inherent in library service, it is desirable for both adult 
educators and librarians to arrive at a greater degree of co-operation 
and better understanding of each other’s contribution to the move- 
ment as a whole. While the librarian needs more specific training in 
aspects of adult education provision, the adult educator needs a more 
penetrating awareness of the contribution the library can make 
towards his work. Together these two facets of educational 
endeavour, by constant communication and co-operation, may pro- 
vide a bulwark against the ignorance and misunderstanding which 
challenges law and order in the world. 
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SOME PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The 37th Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
contains a review of the first post-war quinquennium and an account 
of plans for 1951/1955. A note of special interest to those concerned 
with adult education relates to the Bureau of Current Affairs. During 
the quinquennium the Bureau was one of the main beneficiaries of 
the Trust and it was established in the hope that at the end of the 
normal five-year grant period it would be able to establish itself as 
a self-supporting institution. ‘ The purpose of the experiment ’, write 
the Trustees, ‘ was to discover whether a method which, at consider- 
able cost to public funds, had proved outstandingly successful during 
the war, could be made economically self-supporting in time of 
peace, and to this question we have received a definite though 
negative answer. On the positive side of the account, we can point to 
an educational service which has been consistently maintained at a 
high level of quality for more than five years, and we have ample 
evidence to show the esteem in which the Bureau is held by those 
who have made regular use of what it had to offer.’ Fortunately, 
there is no indication that the comparative non-success of this venture 
is likely to deter the trustees from pursuing an adventurous policy 
if serious schemes are put before them. For the coming quin- 
quennium there is still a large unallocated margin ‘ which will be 
available either for the introduction of new schemes of development 
on a large scale or for the financing of single pieces of pioneer or 
experimental work which seem likely to prove of National signifi- 
cance’. This is a challenge which should stimulate a lively response. 

The Universities’ Councel for Adult Education has published a 
report of the year 1949/1950 which, in addition to providing surveys 
of the performance of extra-mural departments in the several universi- 
ties and university colleges in England and Wales, contains a number 
of comparative summary tables from which certain trends in the 
post-war years can reasonably be deduced. The tables cover numbers 
and types of courses, subjects of study, and staff appointments, which 
latter have doubled in the five years reviewed. 

The first two issues of Scottish Adult Education, a twelve-page 
broadsheet and an eighteen-page bulletin, published quarterly by our 
Scottish sister institute, describe ‘the birth’, purpose and policy of 
the SIAE, Newbattle Abbey and the Saltire Society and includes 
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also a symposium of brief surveys of adult education in four Scottish 
universities and their areas. We look forward to the next issue of 
this readable bulletin from across the border. 

We have also recently received the first three numbers of a beauti- 
fully cyclostyled quarterly Extra-Mural Bulletin published by the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies of the University College of the 
West Indies. If anyone doubts the value attached in the colonies to 
the co-operation of workers in adult education in this country it 
will surely be removed by reading Rawle Farley’s account of the 
course arranged in London during the winter of 1949/50 in con- 
junction with the West Indian Students’ Union. No doubt copies 
of the Bulletin will be finding their way to Extra-Mural Department 
Libraries and the editor, Mr Eric James, known to many of us from 
his visit to England in 1949, will probably be as grateful for a word 
of commendation and offers of assistance as are most editors. 

For several years the Danish Society, first in co-operation with 
the WEA and more recently by direct recruitment, has organized 
an Anglo-Danish Summer School at Rodding Folk High School, in 
South Jutland. These and other schools for special interest groups 
have been an unqualified success, very largely owing to the personal 
ability and enthusiasm of Mr Vagn Fenger, the Society’s representa- 
tive in this country. We have recently received from Mr Fenger a 
copy of Danish Diary—Educational Number which gives particu- 
lars both of exchange visits and of material which the Society can 
make available to training colleges and schools. We think that there 
are many adult groups who could make use of Mr Fenger’s services 
and he will be glad to receive enquiries at 136 Oaktree Lane, 
Birmingham, 29 (telephone : Selly Oak 0740). 

Another document which, although addressed to the younger 
age group, contains a wealth of information likely to be of equal 
use to adults seeking intelligent holidays abroad is En Route, recently 
published at 4s. (4s. 5d. by post) by the Youth Sub-committee of the 
Brussels Treaty Permanent Commission. This is a thrcee-language 
publication and size of type has had to be sacrificed to completeness 
of information, but the introductory notes, enlivened by miniature 
cartoons, are written in a most admirable style. Copies are available 
from the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges, 
Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, London, W.C.1. 

A monthly bulletin, Marriage and the Family, is published by 
the National Marriage Guidance Council for distribution to its sub- 
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scribers and is available to non-members for 5s. per annum. The 
June issue is a special conference number reporting on the dis- 
cussions recently held at Harrogate on the general theme * Education 
for Marriage and Family Life’. In his report to conference, the 
Education Secretary (Mr H. B. Ingleby) notes as ‘ perhaps the most 
encouraging aspect of the year’s work, the increased interest and 
support received from Local Education Authorities, fifteen of which 
co-operated with local MGCs either by financing courses or provid- 
ing publicity and accommodation. Ten courses were arranged in 
conjunction with University Extra-Mural Departments.’ . . . ‘The 
movement has an important function as a catalyst working among 
the many other systems and organizations whose concern it should 
be to promote the education of parents and teachers in the best 
interests of family life.’ The Bulletin and other information can be 
obtained from 78 Duke Street, London, W.1. 

It is probably not accidental that the publication by the Ministry 
of Education of a report from the Advisory Council on the Training 
and Supply of Teachers, dealing with Recruitment and Training of 
Youth Leaders and Community Centre Wardens (HMSO, 6d.), 
should have coincided with the issue of a report by the Society of 
Neighbourhood Workers on Duties and Conditions of Appoint- 
ments of Secretary /Wardens of Community Associations and Centres 
(1s. 3d. by post from 19 Calthorpe Rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15). 

It will be remembered that an earlier report from a Minisiry 
Working Party excited comment by its assumption that youth and 
community leadership was likely to be drawn almost exclusively from 
the ranks of teachers and was unlikely to offer a long-term career. 
This assumption does not reappear in either of the reports now 
issued. Both for club and community leadership the Advisory Council 
sees a need for a degree of maturity and for a measure of special 
training for recruits whatever their previous background. The 
Council lays great stress on the importance of selection and expects 
that recruits will be drawn ‘from those in many different walks of 
life who are attracted to social and educational work ’. Only a very 
small minority of existing community centre wardens have been 
recruited from teaching, the majority having come from industrial 
and commercial occupations, other kinds of social work, adult educa- 
tion and youth work. The training course recommended would 
normally extend over two years, the first part being devoted to general 
educational studies and the second to professional studies. Because 
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of the variety of educational background and relevant experience to 
be expected in recruits, it is suggested that the training scheme should 
be elastic both in duration and content. Those recruits already able 
to give evidence of good educational background, e.g. university 
graduates or qualified teachers, might be exempted from the first 
part of the proposed training and adjustments might be made in the 
second part in terms of previous professional experience. 

As the Council feels that work in community centres is not norm- 
ally appropriate to people under the age of 25, the need for generous 
grants during periods of training is stressed. They recommend that 
questions of salaries and conditions of service should be referred to 
a fully representative committee closely related to the existing Burn- 
ham Committees, and they regard this as a matter of urgency. 

The report from the Society of Neighbourhood Workers is a 
practical document likely to be of considerable assistance as and 
when the Joint Committee recommended by the Advisory Council, 
is established. It analyses the nature of the work and the present 
qualifications called for, wisely noting that ‘ none of us would pretend 
to possess in entirety the qualifications set out in the report, for we 
are but men and women and share weaknesses, foibles and peculiari- 
ties common to the human animal’. A sensible statement of duties 
balances the claims which the Society makes in regard to conditions 
of appointment and employment. The detailed views of the Society 
on Salaries in Community Centre and some other Work appear as an 
appendix. 

The 1949/50 issue of Rewley House Papers has made a welcome if 
belated appearance. Apart from its contents, this organ of the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies is a model of the 
printer’s art with a now uncommon opulence of paper and type. 
Amongst the number of excellent contributions prior place must be 
accorded to H. P. Smith’s note on Stuart Cartwright’s work for adult 
education, and to Professor G. D. H. Coles’ paper on ‘ Technology 
and the Social Studies’, although we agree with the Editor’s com- 
ment that ‘ David Kimble’s article on adult education in the Gold 
Coast makes exciting, almost breathless reading ’. 
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_ BURTON MANOR COLLEGE | 


Burton, Wirral 
Cheshire 


RESIDENTIAL COURSES 
in 
| Local History, Appreciation of 
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Problems, Citizenship, Philo- 
sophy, Nature Study, Industrial 
| Psychology, Local Government, 
Management, Supervisory 
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FEES: 
£4 5s. Od. per 5-day course 
£10 Os. Od. per 12-day course 
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| students) 
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Burton, Wirral. 
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INSURANCES 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 


ADULT CLUBS, 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH CLUBS, 


COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c. 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


A-D-1717 


HEAD OFFICE: 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


BRAZIERS 
PARK 


School of Integrative 
Social Research 
Ipsden, Oxon 


Director of Studies: 
Dr. J. Norman Glaister 


Residential week-end courses 
covering education, psychology, 
social philosophy, religion, 
dance, drama, music, painting. 


Quarterly programme from 
Secretary 


The School can accommo- 
date small Conferences, up 
to 30 persons. For vacant 
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